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VI—FAREWELL PETITION TO J. C. H., ESQ. 


Mr. HopHouse was Lord Byron’s companion on his journey to the 
Mediterranean in 1809, but came home in June 1810, while the poet 
did not return to England till July 1811. Mr. Hobhouse was the 
bearer of several letters and messages, and in one of these letters—to 
Mr. Henry Drury—Byron wrote : “ Hobhouse, who will deliver this, is 
bound straight for [England] ; and as he is bursting with his travels, I 
shall not anticipate his narratives, but merely beg you not to believe 
one word he says, but to reserve your ear for me, if you have any desire 
to be acquainted with the truth.” 

William Fletcher, Lord Byron’s valet, who accompanied him on this 
occasion, was in his master’s opinion “a poor creature, and requires 
comforts that I can dispense with. He is very sick of his travels; but 
you must not believe his account of the country. He sighs for ale, and 
idleness, and a wife, and the devil knows what besides.” 

Charles Skinner Matthews, the intimate friend of Lord Byron and 
Hobhouse, and a man of exceptional ability, was drowned the follow- 
ing year while bathing in the Cam. Frequent mention of his name is 
made in Moore’s ‘ Life of Byron.’ 

The Miscellany referred to in the following verses consisted of 
“Tmitations and Translations from the Classics, with Original Poems,” 
published by Mr. Hobhouse in 1809. 





* We have to inform our readers that the documents appearing 
under this heading, in ‘Murray’s Magazine’ are all original, and are 
derived from sources to which no Editor or Biographer of Byron has 
hitherto had access. 
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Ou thou yclep’d by vulgar sons of men 

Cam Hobhouse! but by wags Byzantian Ben! 
Twin sacred titles, which combined appear 
To grace thy volume’s front, and gild its rear, 
Since now thou put’st thyself and work to Sea 
And leav’st all Greece to Fletcher and to me, 
Oh, hear my single muse our sorrows tell, 
One song for self, and Fletcher quite as well. 


First to the Castle of that man of woes 

Dispatch the letter which I must enclose ; 

And when his lone Penelope shall say, 

Why, where, and wherefore doth my William stay ? 
Spare not to move her pity, or her pride— 

By all that Hero suffered, or defied ; 

The chicken’s toughness, and the lack of ale, 
The stoney mountain, and the miry vale ; 

The Garlick steams, which half his meals enrich, 
The impending vermin, and the threatened Itch ; 
That ever-breaking Bed, beyond repair ! 

The hat too old, the coat too cold to wear ; 

The hunger, which, repulsed from Sally’s door, 
Pursues her grumbling half from shore to shore ; 
Be these the themes to greet his faithful Rib, 

So may thy pen be smooth, thy tongue be glib! 


This duty done, let me in turn demand 
Some friendly office in my native land ; 
Yet let me ponder well, before I ask, 

And set thee swearing at the tedious task. 


First the Miscellany !—to Southwell town 
Per coach for Mrs. Pigot frank it down ; 

So may’st thou prosper in the paths of sale, 
And Longman smirk and critics cease to rail. 


All hail to Matthews ! wash his reverend feet, 
And in my name the man of Method greet,— 
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Tell him, my guide, Philosopher, and Friend, 
Who cannot love me, and who will not mend, 
Tell him, that not in vain I shall assay 

To tread and trace our “old Horatian way.” 
And be (with prose supply my dearth of rhymes) 
What better men have been in better times. 


Here let me cease, for why should I prolong 
My notes, and vex a Singer with a Song? 
Oh thou with pen perpetual in thy fist ! 
Dubbed for thy sins a stark Miscellanist. 
So pleased the printer’s orders to perform, 
For Messrs. Longman, Hurst, and Rees and Orme. 
Go, get thee hence to Paternoster Row, 

Thy patrons wave a duodecimo ! 

(Best form for letters from a distant land, 

It fits the pocket, nor fatigues the hand.) 

Then go, once more the joyous work commence 
With stores of anecdote, and grains of sense. 

Oh may Mammas relent, and Sires forgive ! 

And scribbling Sons grow dutiful and live! 


CONSTANTINOPLE, 
Fune 7th, 1810. 





VIIL—MY BOY HOBBIE O! 


In December 1819, Lord Byron, writing from Venice to Hoppner, sent 
some fragments of satirical verses, but requested that they should not go 
forth with his name, as “ my friend Hobhouse has foamed into a Reformer, 
and I greatly fear will subside into Newgate.” By a curious coincidence, 
Hobhouse, at the very moment when those words were written, was 
lodged in Newgate. Mr. Stuart Wortley (afterwards Lord Wharnecliffe) 
having on December ro called the attention of the House of Commons 
tocertain passages contained in a pamphlet entitled “ A Trifling Mistake 
in Thomas Lord Erskine’s recent Preface,” the said pamphlet was voted 
a breach of privilege, and the publisher was ordered to attend at the 
Bar: but Mr. Ellice, having stated that he was authorized to give up 
the name of the writer, Mr. Hobhouse was committed to Newgate, and 
remained there till the dissolution in February 1820. At the ensuing 
election he was returned as one of the members for Westminster. 
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These were the circumstances which called forth Lord Byron’s raillery 
in the following verses :— 


New SonG TO THE TUNE OF 
“ Whare a@ ye been a@ day, 
My boy Tammy O? 
Courting 0 a young thing, 
Fust come frae her Mammie 0?” 


I. 
How came you in Hob’s pound to cool, 
My boy Hobbie O ? . 
Because I bade the people pull 
The House into the Lobby O. 


9 


What did the House upon this call, 
My boy Hobbie O? 
They voted me to Newgate all, 


Which is an awkward Jobby O. 


4 


% 
Who are now the people’s men, 
My boy Hobby O ? 
There’s I and Burdett—Gentlemen, 
And blackguard Hunt and Cobby O. 


4. 
You hate the house—why canvass, then, 
My boy Hobbie O ? 
Because I would reform the den 
As member for the Mobby O. 


5. 
Wherefore do you hate the Whigs, 
My boy Hobbie O? 
Because they want to run their rigs, 
As under Walpole Bobby O. 
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6. 
But when we at Cambridge were, 
My boy Hobbie O, 
If my memory don’t err, 


You founded a Whig Clubbie O. 


7. 
When to the mob you make a speech, 
My boy Hobbie O, 
How do you keep without their reach 
The watch within your fobby O ? 


8. 


But never mind such petty things, 
My boy Hobbie O; 
God save the people—damn all Kings, 
So let us crown the Mobby O! 
Yours truly, 
(Signed) Lnfidus Scurra. 
March 23rd, 1820. 





VIIIL—LORD BYRON’S OPINION OF ISAAC DISRAELI 
AND ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


Venice, November 24, 1818. 


Dear Mr. Murray,—Mr. Hanson* has been here a 
week, and went five days ago. He brought nothing 
but his papers, some corn-rubbers, and a kaleidoscope. 
“For what we have received the Lord make us thank- 
ful”! for without His aid I shall not be so. He— 
Hanson—left everything else in Chancery Lane what- 
ever, except your copy-papers for the last Canto,f &c., 
which having a degree of parchment he brought with 
him. You may imagine his reception; he swore the 
books were a “waggon-load”; if they were, he should 


* Lord Byron’s solicitor. t Of “ Childe Harold.” 
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have come in a waggon; he would in that case, have 
come quicker than he did. 

Lord Lauderdale set off from hence twelve days ago 
accompanied by a cargo of Poesy directed to Mr. Hob- 
house, all spick and span, and in MS.; you will see 
what it is like. I have given it to Master Southey, and 
he shall have more before I have done with him. 

You may make what I say here as public as you 
please, more particularly to Southey, whom I look upon 
—and will say so publicly—to. be a dirty, lying rascal, 
and will prove it in ink—or in his blood, if I did not 
believe him to be too much of a poet to risk it! If he 
had forty reviews at his back, as he has the ‘ Quarterly,’ 
I would have at him in his scribbling capacity now that 
he has begun with me ; but I will do nothing underhand ; 
tell him what I say from me and every one else you please. 

You will see what I have said, if the parcel arrives 
safe. I understand Coleridge went about repeating 
Southey’s lie with pleasure. I can believe it, for I had 
done him what is called a favour. . . . I can understand 
Coleridge’s abusing me—but how or why Sow¢hey, whom 
I had never obliged in any sort of way, or done him the 
remotest service, should go about fibbing and calumniat- 
ing is more than I readily comprehend. Does he think 
to put me down with his Caz¢ng, not being able to do it 
with his poetry? We will try the question. I have 
read his review of Hunt, where he has attacked Shelley 
in an oblique and shabby manner. Does he know what 
that review has done? I will tell you; it has so/d an 
edition of the ‘“‘ Revolt of Islam ” which otherwise nobody 
would have thought of reading, and few who read can 
understand, I for one. 

Southey would have attacked me too there, if he durst, 
further than by hints about Hunt’s friends in general, 
and some outcry about an “ Epicurean System ” carried on 
by men of the most opposite habits and tastes and 
opinions in life and poetry (I believe) that ever had 
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their names in the same volume—Moore, Byron, Shelley, 
Hazlitt, Haydon, Leigh Hunt, Lamb. What resem- 
blance do ye find among all or any of these men? And 
how could any sort of system or plan be carried on or 
attempted amongst them? However, let Mr. Southey 
look to himself; since the wine is tapped, he shall 
drink it. 

I got some books a few weeks ago—many thanks. 
Amongst them is Israeli’s new edition ; it was not fair in 
you to show him my copy of his former one, with all the 
marginal notes and nonsense made in Greece when I 
was not two-and-twenty, and which certainly were not 
meant for his perusal, nor for that of his readers. 

I have a great respect for Israeli and his talents, and 
have read his works over and over and over repeatedly, 
and been amused by them greatly, and instructed often. 
Besides, I hate giving pain, unless provoked ; and he is 
an author, and must feel like his brethren ; and although 
his Liberality repaid my marginal flippancies with a com- 
pliment—the highest compliment—that don’t reconcile 
me to myself—nor to you. It was a breach of confidence 
to do this without my leave ; I don’t know a living man’s 
book I take up so often or lay down more reluctantly 
than Israeli’s, and I never will forgive you—that is, for 
many weeks. If he had got out of humour I should 
have been less sorry ; but even then I should have been 
sorry; but really he has heaped his “coals of fire” so 
handsomely upon my head that they burn unquenchably. 

You ask me of the two reviews *—I will tell you. 
Scott’s is the review of one poet on another—his friend, 
Wilson’s, the review of a poet too, on another—his /dol ; 
for he likes me better than he chooses to avow to the 
public with all his eulogy. I speak judging only from 
the article, for I don’t know him personally. 

Here is a long letter—can you read it ? 

: Yours ever, 


B, 


* Of “Childé Harold ” in the Quarterly and the Edinburgh. 





By Car and by Cowcatcher. 


PART II. 


FROM Calgary to Laggan I had travelled in the car of the 
engine, accompanied by a victimized official. Perched on a little 
feather bench, well in front, and close to the small windows, 
I had enjoyed an excellent opportunity of seeing everything. 
Besides this, I had gained a great deal of useful information 
about engines, boilers, signals, &c., which may come in “ handy” 
some day. During our stoppages the engineer and firemen had 
not failed to explain these things, and I had even ventured to 
whistle “caution” at a “crossing.” The signal went very well 
for an amateur, but the Chief’s quick ear had detected a falter, 
and at the next halt he sent a peremptory message, desiring me 
“not to play tricks,” which, addressed to a discreet matron, was 
really quite insulting. I had even questioned the engineer as to 
the probable effect of a bad collision while I occupied this post. 
He promptly suggested, “most likely killed ;” and added, 
reflectively, as he carefully oiled an already dripping valve, 
“which would be a bad job”! 

When I announced my desire to travel on the cowcatcher, 
Mr. E seemed to think that a very bad job indeed. Toa 
sensible, level-headed man as he is, such an innovation on all 
general rules of travelling decorum was no doubt very startling. 
He used many ineffectual persuasions to induce me to abandon 
the idea, and almost said I should not run so great a risk ; but 
at last, being a man of few words, and seeing time was nearly 
up, he so far relented as to ask what I proposed using as a seat. 
Glancing round the station platform I beheld a small empty 
candle-box lying near, and at once declared that was “ just the 
thing.” Before Mr. E could expostulate further, I had 
asked a brakesman to place the candle-box on the buffer-beam, 
and was on my way to the “Jamaica” to ask the Chiefs 
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permission. The Chief, seated on a low chair on the rear plat- 
form of the car, with a rug over his knees and a magazine in his 
hand, looked very comfortable and content. Hearing my 
request, after a moment’s thought, he pronounced the idea 
“rather ridiculous,” then remembered it was dangerous as well, 
and finally asked if I was sure I could hold on. Before the 
words were well out of his lips, and taking permission for 
granted by the question, I was again standing by the cow- 
catcher, admiring the position of the candle-box, and anxiously 
asking to be helped on. 

Before I take my seat, let me try, briefly, to describe the 
“Cowcatcher.” Of course every one knows that the buffer- 
beam is that narrow, heavy iron platform, with the sides scooped 
out, as it were, on the very fore-front of the engine over which 
the headlight glares, and in the corner of which a little flag is 
generally placed. In English engines, I believe, the buffers 
proper project from the front of this beam. In Canadian 
engines another sort of attachment is arranged, immediately 
below the beam, by which the engine can draw trains backwards 
as well as forwards. The beam is about eight feet across, at the 
widest part, and about three feet deep. The description of a 
cowcatcher is less easy. To begin with, it is misnamed, for it 
catches no cows at all. Sometimes, I understand, it throws up 
on the buffer-beam whatever maimed or mangled animal it has 
struck, but in most cases it clears the line by shoving forward, 
or tossing aside, any removable obstruction. It is best described 
as a sort of barred iron beak, about six feet long, projecting 
close over the track ina Y shape, and attached to the buffer- 
beam by very strong bolts. It is sometimes sheathed with thin 
iron plates in winter, and acts then as a small snow-plough. 

Behold me now, enthroned on the candle-box, with a soft 
felt hat well over my eyes, and a linen carriage-cover tucked 
round me from waist to foot. Mr. E had seated himself on 
the other side of the headlight. He had succumbed to the 
inevitable, ceased further expostulation, disclaimed all responsi- 
bility, and, like the jewel of a Superintendent he was, had 
decided on sharing my peril! I turn to him, peeping round the 
headlight, with my best smile. “This is Zove/y,” I triumphantly 
announce, seeing that a word of comfort is necessary, “gute 
lovely ; 1 shall travel on this cowcatcher from summit to sea!” 

Mr. Superintendent, in his turn, peeps round the headlight 
and surveys me with solemn and resigned surprise. “ I— 
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suppose—you—will,” he says slowly, and I see that he is 
hoping, at any rate, that I shall live to do it! 

With a mighty snort, a terribly big throb, and a shrieking 
whistle, No. 374 moves slowly forward. The very small 
population of Laggan have all come out to see. They stand 
in the hot sunshine, and shade their eyes as the stately engine 
moves on. “It is an awful thing to do!” I hear a voice say, 
as the little group lean forward ; and for a moment I feel a 
thrill that is very like fear; but it is gone at once, and [| 
can think of nothing but the novelty, the excitement, and the 
fun of this mad ride in glorious sunshine and intoxicating air, 
with magnificent mountains before and around me, their lofty 
peaks smiling down on us, and never a frown on their grand 
faces ! 

The pace quickens gradually, surely, swiftly, and then we 
are rushing up to the summit. We soon stand on the “ Great 
Divide”—5300 feet above sea-level—between the two great 
oceans. As we pass, Mr. E by a gesture, points out 
a small river (called Bath Creek, I think) which, issuing 
from a lake on the narrow summit-level, winds near the track. 
I look, and lo! the water, flowing eastward towards the Atlantic 
side, turns in a moment as the Divide is passed, and pours 
westward down the Pacific slope ! 

Another moment and a strange silence has fallen round us. 
With steam shut off and brakes down, the 60-ton engine, 
by its own weight and impetus alone, glides into the pass of 
the Kicking Horse River, and begins a descent of 2800 feet 
in twelve miles. We rush onward through the vast valley 
stretching before us, bristling with lofty forests, dark and 
deep, that, clinging to the mountain side, are reared up 
into the sky. The river, widening, grows white with dashing 
foam, and rushes downwards with tremendous force. Sun- 
light flashes on glaciers, into gorges, and athwart huge, 
towering masses of rock crowned with magnificent tree crests 
that rise all round us of every size and shape. Breathless 
—almost awe-stricken—but with a wild triumph in my heart, 
I look from farthest mountain peak, lifted high before me, 
to the shining pebbles at my feet! Warm wind rushes past; 
‘a thousand sunshine colours dance in the air. With a firm 
right hand grasping the iron stanchion, and my feet planted 
on the buffer beam, there was not a yard of that descent 
in which I faltered for a moment. If I had, then assuredly 
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in the wild valley of the Kicking Horse River, on the western 
slope of the Rocky Mountains, a life had gone out that day! 
I did not think of danger, or remember what a giddy post 
Ihad. I could only gaze at the glaciers that the mountains 
held so closely, 5000 feet above us, at the trace of snow 
avalanches which had left a space a hundred feet wide massed 
with torn and prostrate trees; on the shadows that played 
over the distant peaks; and on a hundred rainbows made 
by the foaming, dashing river, which swirls with tremendous 
rapidity down the gorge on its way to the Columbia in the 
valley below. 

There is glory of brightness and beauty everywhere, and I 
laugh aloud on the cowcatcher, just because it is all so 
delightful ! 

We have left the North-West Territories, and are now in the 
Province of British Columbia. Field—Ottertail—Leanchoile flit 
past us. Steam has been up for ten miles now; we have left 
the Kicking Horse Pass behind us and are gliding into the wide 
Columbia Valley, full of rich, new beauty, of green tall waving 
grass and blue water. A lower range of the Rockies, streaked 
and capped with snow, stretches away on either side. The road- 
way is very level, and the rails gleam before us, narrowing in a 
distant point to a silver thread. I hear the engineer piling in 
fuel, and whistle with shrillest note. Then, with trebly quickened 
pace, we dart along in the sunshine. For a second only I feel 
a quickening of the heart-pulse, and a hot colour mounts to my 
face, but it is gone in a moment, and I am none the worse for 
that “spurt ” at the rate of fifty miles an hour. 

Halted at Palliser. The Chief and his friends walked up to 
the cowcatcher to make a morning call. I felt a little 
“superior” and was rather condescending. Somewhat flushed 
with excitement, but still anxious to be polite, I asked “would 
the Chief step up and take a drive?” To the horror of the 
bystanders he carelessly consented, and in another moment had 
taken the place of Mr. E , the latter seating himself at 
our feet on the buffer-beam. There was a general consternation 
among our little group of friends and the few inhabitants of 
Palliser—the Chief rushing through the flats of the Columbia 
on a cowcatcher! and, worse still, possibly even among the 
wild Selkirk Mountains—those mountains of which scarcely 
three years before, in his charming book, ‘ From old Westminster 
to New,’ my friend Mr. Sandford Fleming had said, “no one 
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has been through the western slope of the Selkirks”! Every 
one is horrified. It is a comfort to the other occupant of the 
buffer to find some one else wilful, and as we steamed away 
towards Donald, at the eastern base of the Selkirks, I felt not so 
bad after all ! 

The Columbia Valley is very charming, heavy clumps of trees 
breaking its cool, green surface. A quiet little paradise it looks, 
lying clasped between two mountain ranges. The Columbia 
River, said to be 1200 miles long, rises in the Rockies, passes 
through the levels between the two mountain ranges, and 
finally flows southward into American territory. It is crossed 
by the C. P. R. nine or ten times. 

Our days now begin to seem “always in the afternoon.” We 
have gained three hours since arriving at Port Arthur, on the 
eastern end of Lake Superior; and my travelling clock, which 
is still Ottawa time, is now three hours slow. It was set by 
eastern standard time, which extends to Port Arthur. Central 
standard time is then in use, with its added hour, for 694 miles 
to Broadview. There, by mountain standard time, we gain 
another hour, and enjoy it for 759 miles to Donald. At Donald 
we feel our lives are perceptibly lengthening by the arrival of 
Pacific standard time, which gives us a “last hour” until we 
reach the sea. 

But still further liberties have been taken with old Father 
Time, hitherto considered so inexorable. Discarding the old- 
fashioned A.M. and P.M. the officials and time-tables of the 
Canadian Pacific count their hours as numbers go, so that 
I P.M. is Thirteen o’clock, 2 P.M. Fourteen o’clock—reaching 
Twenty-four o'clock at midnight. It is very convenient, and far 
more expressive than the old figures, which oblige one to stop 
and think—is it morning or evening? But I must confess the 
“ Jamaica's” cook, little John, looked decidedly astonished when 
I first ordered dinner at sharp 20 o’clock. 

To secure for our party an uninterrupted view of the country 
through which the Canadian Pacific passes from Winnipeg to 
Vancouver, arrangements had been made by which our Special 
remained stationary at night. It was also kindly managed that 
a Superintendent always travelled with us, and though we had 
sorrowfully parted with Mr. E at Donald, he had been well 
replaced, and his successor agreed to our plan of travelling from 
8 A.M. to 8 P.M. An early cup of tea left us good appetites for 
a very substantial breakfast at 11.30, during an hour’s halt, 
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when the railway “hands” dined at some station to which their 
supplies had been telegraphed for, or from their own com- 
missariat arrangements in the baggage car. Between 5 and 
6 o'clock we always managed to tarry for afternoon tea, and 
when comfortably settled on a siding for the night, dinner was 
announced about 8.30. Our small porter, who, though hardly 
five feet high, was full of energy and skill, kept the table very 
well provided. He foraged for supplies on every occasion, was 
always greatly distressed when anything lacked, and required 
consolation instead of reproof when matters went wrong in the 
cooking department. 

To resume the journey. Our destination to-night is Revel- 
stoke, at the western base of the Selkirks, 78 miles from 
Donald at the eastern base. Towards Revelstoke we are 
now travelling, and as the train nears the valley or pass by 
which the mountains are entered, we find their towering outlines 
in some degree obscured by the smoke of forest fires which, 
owing to the unusually dry season, have burned unchecked for 
some weeks past. The spark from a passing engine, a 
“Smudge” or small smoky fire, lit by railway labourers to keep 
off mosquitoes, or a neglected camp-fire, spreads so rapidly 
among the brushwood, twigs, and fallen leaves in these vast 
forests, that large tracts of magnificent woodland are destroyed 
in a short time, and the atmosphere becomes smoky and dull 
for miles and miles around. 

Leaving the north branch of the Columbia we strike sharply 
westward, and enter the “ Beaver” pass, which leads towards the 
summit of the Selkirk Range. A prospect wildly magnificent 
lies before us as we ascend. Impressions formed on a buffer- 
beam are difficult to convey; I almost despair of conveying 
mine. Imagine thundering along upon the front of a railway 
engine, in the heart of a stupendous mountain range! Hundreds 
of feet above us, forest-covered heights tower grandly ; forest- 
filled valleys lie hundreds of feet below. Looking upwards and 
beyond these masses of darkly wooded mountains, I see near me 
glaciers glittering in sunlight, and ranges of cliffs, streaked, tipped, 
or outlined with snow around them. Looking far away below 
and still onward, I see trackless valleys stretching to the sunset 
between gigantic mountains—the soft afternoon light crimsoning 
the mist that floats about them. In the sky, on every side rise tall 
serrated peaks, from which glaciers slope and pinnacles gleam 
with strange, unearthly beauty. As the train winds sharply 
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round the mountain sides, always along a steep precipice, every 
possible sense of fear is lost in wonder and delight. 

We are now 5000 feet above the sea-level, in Rogers’ Pass— 
so called from the discoverer, Major Rogers, His explorations, 
carried on only about five or six years ago amid incredible 
hardships, and with undaunted perseverance, proved that a 
practicable pass led from the valleys of the Beaver and a small 
stream called the Bear over the summit of the Selkirks, and 
down the western slope through the valley of the Ille-cille-waet 
River. Perhaps no part of the line is more extraordinary, as 
evincing daring engineering skill, than this Pass, where the 
road-bed curves in oops over trestle-bridges of immense height, 
at the same time rapidly descending. In six miles of actual 
travelling the train only advances two and half miles, so 
numerous are the windings necessary to get through this 
canyon. 

As I sit looking forward down the Pass I can see long trestle- 
bridges below, and yet oz a line with the one we are crossing at 
the moment! They show above the forest, sharply distinct, so 
far below, that fora moment my heart beats quickly as I feel the 
brakes tighten, and the engine bear on with a quiet, steady, 
slower rush round and down and over, while I look through the 
trestle-beams into the hurrying foam of waters 150 feet below. 

Over Surprise Creek the trestle is 180 feet high, but I peeped 
down into it quite unconcernedly, not without a certain 
satisfaction to find I had sucha “good head.” At Stoney 
Creek the trestle is 286 feet above a most glorious ravine. The 
effect was here much heightened by huge, vapoury smoke-clouds 
hanging in fantastic shapes about the immense valley, and a 
certain vagueness of distant misty outline which, in the warm 
tender evening light, was inexpressibly beautiful. At no spot 
did we find anything more magnificent than the view before us 
at Stoney Creek. Truth compels me to say I crossed this trestle 
on foot—from no nervous reluctance, however. A hundred feet 
or so make no difference after a little experience in looking 
through and over trestle-bridges from a cowcatcher? The Chief 
wanted to inspect this bit of work, and the train halting for the 
purpose, some of the party walked over, of whom I was one. 

Our journey through these passes was full of pleasant little 
incidents, too numerous to mention here. “Construction ” being 
hardly yet finally completed through the Selkirks, gangs of 
labourers were still at work. Some of their temporary homes, 
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in stationary railway cars on sidings built for the purpose, were 
not so picturesque as the hamlets inhabited by others where 
log cabins nestled under tall cedars, and tents were pitched by 
rippling streams. 

It was pleasant to see the warm welcome given to the Chief 
by these “dwellers in the wilderness.” As the Special passed, 
and the Chief was observed sitting on the end platform, the 
echoes rang with their lusty cheers. Expecting his arrival (the 
Special was of course telegraphed from station to station), they 
were generally found standing by twenties and thirties on their 
car roofs, in angles of rock, and even in overhanging trees, 
saluting him with loud huzzas. In some places the labour-gangs, 
busy on the road-bed, gave kindly welcome by standing in line, 
waving pick and shovel in default of flags, and in quieter spots 
two or three solitary workmen would run together on some high 
bank above us, and cheer vociferously. 

A new feature in the landscape hereabouts were the camps of 
Chinese labourers—a certain air of neatness about them ; their 
poor tents carefully pitched and closed; their tin cooking- 
vessels, sand-rubbed and shining, generally arranged on rustic 
tables just outside. We saw large numbers of these singular- 
looking people working in gangs under a white superintendent, 
not only on the road-bed, but in building snow-sheds, which 
are found necessary for winter travel. We were told that an 
ingenious railway superintendent had suggested taking the 
summer line outside the snow-sheds, so that the scenery might 
not be hidden from view, which bright idea is, 1 believe, to be 
carried out forthwith. 

These Chinese navvies, all ridiculously alike in form and 
feature, wearing queer little blue-and-white gowns, baggy 
trousers, wooden shoes, and thick flat straw hats, give a foreign 
airto the scene. Standing mute, wide-eyed and expressionless, 
their shovels all held at the same angle, ready to begin on the 
gravel the instant we had passed, they had a curious effect, as 
of some mechanical apparatus with an awful semblance of 
humanity. And yet we know theirs is the oldest civilization 
in the known world! How fortunate it is that all nations do 
not express civilization in the same way ! 

As we go onward, smoke increases around us; the smell of 
burning wood grows disagreeable, and as evening falls we can 
see tall trees in the distance glowing with flame, and tracts of 
level ground hotly smoking. It was. sad to behold what had 
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been lofty cedars prostrate in charred masses, and fire steadily 
advancing among the bright blueberry patches, the tall bracken 
covers, and the tangled growth of wild flowers and fern. 

Near one of these places we had a little adventure. As we 
swept into a narrow valley, almost overhung with trees, the 
smoke seemed to grow dense before us, and in the centre of 
the track appeared a little red flag. I knew enough of “ flagging” 
signals to understand this meant “ Danger,” and in an instant 
after I felt the brakes tighten. Clutching the friendly iron bar 
closely lest I should be “spun off” by the impetus of a halt, I 
peered forward as we “slowed,” and beheld distant flame 
reddening the gloom beyond. A signalman appeared as we 
came to a standstill. He was one of a small gang told off to 
watch the fires and prevent them spreading to the sleepers, or 
in any way injuring the track. Telling the engineer that, a 
little farther on, fire had advanced quite near the line, he ran 
back to his post. Here was a delightful opportunity for a new 
sensation! One of our party was by my side on the cow- 
catcher, and agreed to face the rush. The engineer went on 
to inspect, and returned very dubious about the safety of our 
position at all events; but I succeeded so well in impressing 
him with an idea of our safety, that he made preparations to go 
forward. And a very new and very hot sensation it certainly 
was to fly through a bush-fire on a cowcatcher, as we did, with 
bent heads and closely gathered skirts, to avoid breathing the 
heated air or catching fire. 

Since the time of our journey, however, the road has been 
entirely completed, and so large a space cleared on either side the 
line, that fallen trees or flames at close quarters are impossible. 

The wild and magnificent canyon of the Ille-cille-waet is 
now leading us to Revelstoke, at the second crossing of the 
Columbia. This river, rising in Rogers’ Pass, pours through a 
grand defile in wild rapids, enclosed by majestic mountains, 
surging past rocky and gravelly shores, as it leaps and foams 
onward through a tangled mass of vegetation. We cross and 
recross the stream several times. Everywhere, as usual, lovely 
snowy peaks, crests, walls and slopes, tower above forest, river, 
and wild gorge, and rest against the sky. The evening 
shadows that shroud the canyon, darken the water, and creep 
up the mountain side, leave these delicious outlines untouched : 
they only seem to grow dim, as the stars come out and encircle 


each fading tip with gems. 
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The gloom is profound after nightfall ; but we are very happy 
at Revelstoke “on the siding.” Little John, the porter, has 
provided a splendid dinner, spite of his dejection caused, I 
believe, from seeing no prospect of getting fresh eggs for 
breakfast ! 

I was glad when we moved out next morning, and left 
Revelstoke to her smoky solitude. The weather was clear and 
cool. Above the mist I could see the sky pearly blue, and the 
air was fragrant with the odour of pine and spruce. 

Following the valley of the Eagle River, we wind gaily 
through the cedar forests of the Gold Range, gemmed with 
lakes blue and shining, its tall, darkly clothed summits often lit 
by small cascades gleaming through the trees. Crossing and 
recrossing the Eagle River seven or eight times, we reach the 
Sicamous Narrows, into which its dark hurrying waters are 
emptied. We presently sweep into an immense valley, through 
which, for many miles, the line skirts beautiful stretching lakes 
—grand sheets of blue water, glacier fed, lying in the folds 
of the Gold Range. These lakes close, as it were, into the 
south branch of the Thompson River. Many tunnels lie in our 
way as we rush by them, and during a halt I am told one of 
the tunnels is “wet.” This being interpreted, means fhat the 
arching rock is full of springs, which pour on the train as it 
passes. An umbrella and waterproof are therefore necessary 
for me,—now sole occupant of the cowcatcher; and with 
praiseworthy economy I take off my hat, tuck it safely under 
my wraps, and prepare to encounter the “wet” tunnel thus 
equipped! We plunge into a few moments’ darkness,—water 
splashing and dripping on every side; and as we emerge 
into sunlight again, and stop just beyond the tunnel, I see a 
party of young English sportsmen standing near the roadside. 
They have evidently just climbed the bank, guns in hand, 
leaving a large canoe with two Indian paddlers on the lake 
below. Fine, tall young Saxons they are, in sporting attire 
somewhat the worse for long travel, but very conventional in 
style notwithstanding. Just imagine the feelings with which 
these well-regulated young men beheld a lady, bareheaded, and 
with an umbrella, seated in front of an engine, at the mouth of a 
tunnel in the Gold Range of British Columbia! I am sorely 
afraid I laughed outright at the blank amazement of their rosy 
faces, and longed to tell them what fun it was; but not 
being “introduced, you know,” I contented myself with ac- 
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knowledging their presence by a solemn little bow—which was 
quite irresistible under the circumstances ! 

A somewhat similar incident occurred next day during our 
journey in the valley of the Fraser River. The Special stopped 
at a station where a mule train was just starting for some distant 
gold mines, laden with miners’ supplies. It was very interesting 
to see the sturdy animals all packed and ready, standing in 
regular order, waiting for the word of command from their driver, 
which they instantly obeyed, all filing along at equal distances 
with the air of quadrupeds of superior intelligence, who had made 
up their minds to avoid hurry or confusion. It chanced to be 
one of our halts at tea-time, and, as usual, my cup of tea and slice 
of bread-and-butter were brought to the buffer-beam. I had just 
been presented with two large bouquets which lay in my lap. 
While I leisurely sipped my tea, there suddenly appeared 
before me a very thin, tall, melancholy-looking American, 
having something to do with the pack train now slowly winding 
off through the mountains. Never shall I forget the expression 
in that man’s face as he steadily regarded me, seated com- 
posedly on the cowcatcher, surrounded with flowers, a plate of 
bread-and-butter on a candle-box near by, taking afternoon tea. 
To remain silent was impossible. 

“Good evening,” I said. 

The man nodded, and drew a long breath. 

“Have you came far?” he asked, after a long pause. 

From the other side of the Rockies,” I answered carelessly, 
as if speaking of a stroll round a village—“three hundred miles 
or so.” 

“Did you come that way down the Thompson?” he next 
asked, a little anxiously. 

“O yes—and I am going to the sea.” 

“You ain’t afraid likely ?” he continued, looking more melan- 
choly than ever. 

“Not at all.” 

“ Now, look here,” he said, pausing between each word, “it’s 
real dangerous. I would not do this thing for a lot of money!” 
Then, thrusting his hands into his pockets with a civil, “Good 
evening, Missis,” he disappeared round the engine! 

But I must now go back to the Special, which has by this time 
reached Kamloops, where the north branch of the Thompson 
joins the branch we have been travelling near, and they flow to- 
gether—one beautiful Thompson !—to join the Fraser at Lytton. 
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Ninety-four miles of the C. P. R. lie between Kamloops and 
Lytton. At Kamloops the scenery changes abruptly and entirely. 
From thence through the canyon of the Thompson to Lytton, 
where we strike the canyon of the Fraser, we seem in a different 
world. Huge sand-hills, almost devoid of grass, roll in uniform 
succession on either side the wide, rapidly flowing river. Some 
of these hills are thinly covered with short coarse bunches of 
greyish grass; a peculiar kind of red pine-tree clothes others 
from base to crown. These trees stand apart in curious 
rows, as if they had been set in line, and, mounting the steep 
hillsides, all leaning one way, have the effect of a large army 
toiling upward and around the mighty canyon’s fold as far as eye 
can see. 

Remarkable contrasts of colour make these parts very striking. 
The country sloping away before me in billowy sandhills, 
which wear every tint of brown from pale to chocolate, is 
brightened only by the Thompson’s brilliant green waters, and 
arched over by a sort of dull China-blue sky. At some distance 
above Kamloops we had passed over green park-like flats ex- 
tending to the water on the right. Through these we had made 
good time, and pleasant it was to be flying across that new 
country in warm sunlight ! 

In this section of the canyon rain scarcely ever falls, which 
accounts for the remarkable brown tint visible everywhere. 
There are indeed very green fields—large emerald patches— 
which are irrigated at great cost from the heights above. The 
diligent Chinamen own most of these bright spots, to which a 
new charm is added by their brown surroundings. We were 
told at a station near Kamloops that only two heavy showers of 
rain had fallen in nine years, which I felt to be another injustice 
to poor Ireland, who has so many more showers than are good 
for her ! 

Never to be forgotten is that ride, all alone, on the cowcatcher 
down the valley of the Thompson! Though strong of nerve 
and will, the sight of those slender rails—always on a heavy 
down grade—gleaming on the precipice brink as far as I could 
see ahead, was somewhat startling—not a bush or blade to 
break the edge of the stern declivities, or to soften the dull- 
coloured steeps that rose from the ledge we travelled on. How- 
ever, no failing of heart—no reeling of brain must be allowed. 
No human succour could come near—no cry could be heard, no 
sign seen—but then! how glorious was the feeling of daring 
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risk, the thrill of shooting downwards with the flashing of 
sunlight and the glancing of water before me, and that immense 
shadowless expanse at my feet! 

At Lytton we enter the Fraser canyon, and pass from green 
to dark-brown waters, rolling fiercely with tremendous impetus 
through mountains and gorges that in dim evening light look 
positively awful ! 

We stay an hour at Lytton, a small place where we are gazed 
at by many Chinese, and proceed to North Bend, at which, 
being a divisional point, we stop for the night. 

Having lingered too long at Lytton, we soon find darkness 
closing around us in that tremendous canyon which for twenty- 
seven miles holds the Fraser in its depths, and along the side of 
which we now travel, mere specks in that vast solitude of 
mountain-precipice, black with wild rugged rocks, and awful 
with immense shadows. The train proceeds slowly. A look- 
out man sits with me on the buffer-beam, and the Comptroller, 
unmindful of his interesting young family at home in Ottawa, 
with an admirable sense of duty, shares with us the risks of that 
night-ride along the Fraser ! 

Our present Superintendent, who joined us at Kamloops, 
exhausted a dictionary of entreaty that I would abandon the 
buffer-beam, and has now retired, in useless indignation, to 
the comforts of his private car. I am perfectly aware it is 
exceedingly dangerous, and that the smallest jar from a stone 
on the track, a too sudden curve, or the slightest giddiness or 
loss of strength, will almost certainly end my mortal career; 
but the wild spell of the moment is strong upon me, and | 
sit watching the stars gleam out over the mountain crests 
and the foam flash white 150 feet below, with a moved and 
swelling heart! How mysterious it all is—how awful in its 
silence as we stop midway, and I stand erect on the cow- 
catcher to look at the grand shadow-covered outlines that soar 
into the night sky ! 

“Just here,” says a voice at my elbow, “Bill Jones went clean 
over.” 

This is very sepulchral, but I know the speaker is the look-out 
man, and ask anxiously, “ What happened ?” 

“Bill was running a gravel train,” the voice goes on,—* left 
the car at North Bend, and was bound for Lytton-—full tilt with 
the engine right along here.” I see a hand point to the wooded 
precipice 100 feet down :—“She took a jump, and went down 
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head first into the river—Bill and all. The brakesman, he 
jumped off: but Bill was awful shook.” 

“Not killed ?” 

. “Qh, no; he’s living down in Yale, serving out drugs—all 
right, only his broken leg ain’t so long as the other.” 

Pondering on this remarkable story, and wondering at Bill’s 
good luck in escaping so well, I travel a mile or two further, 
enjoying the soft night wind as it rushes against my face, the 
odour of dewy leaves, the sound of rushing water, and the beauty 
of that starry strip of sky above, in contrast with the dark 
mountain’s edge :—when suddenly, a series of sharp, pistol-like 
shots burst around us, and I feel the brakes clasping. Another 
instant and we are enveloped in a fog, as it seems to me, which 
rises all round us after a mysterious sound of rushing, that has 
hardly ceased when we stop. <A signal man comes forward out 
of the gloom, holding his lamp aloft. The conductor is before us 
inaninstant. “ What is wrong?” he asks.—Only a little landslip, 
bringing gravel and stones on the track, which have to be cleared 
before we can go on our way, but telling only too plainly of 
possible danger to passengers on the cowcatcher, should one of 
the larger stones, dislodged from the mountain side, throw our 
engine from the track. 

Pleasant was the warm brightness of the “ Jamaica,” as I entered 
itat North Bend, very hungry, somewhat tired, but triumphant. 
The Chief was much interested in my account of the “front 
view,” as we sat talking ; but I grew drowsy in the middle of my 
story, and found myself wandering on about Bill Jones’ engine, 
and the stars above the mountain, in a confused sort of way that 
suggested it was time for tired travellers to go to bed. 

Our last day’s journey, from North Bend to Port Moody, is 
most interesting as well as wild, varied, and very beautiful; 117 
miles of canyon, valley, level meadow and soft rolling wood- 
land,—all charming in bright sunlight, under a brilliant sky. 

The constant succession of fine days and clear nights during 
our trip, which occupied exactly a fortnight, is nothing remark- 
able in these latitudes. The heartbreaking “wet summers” 
which are so common in Great Britain seem unknown here; and 
during my 600 miles on the cowcatcher, except occasionally 
when the sun shone hotly at midday, I never experienced any 
inconvenience from heat or cold. 

From Lytton to Port Hammond we follow the Fraser. As I 
write here in my quiet room, those grand gorges unfold before 
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me again as they did on the day I saw them, full of soft cloud- 
shadows moving over mountain sides, of massive cliffs rising a 
hundred feet from the road-bed, crowned with forest, of dashing 
wild waters hissing among huge boulders in depths below. A 
softer landscape now lies before me, as I dream of graceful hill- 
sides, sloping to green meadows, and woodland glorious with the 
magnificent foliage of British Columbia—of a great lake with 
park-like clumps of trees decking its green islands,—of deep bays 
set in sylvan beauty, where tranquil water reflects white cloudlets 
floating in the blue above, and toys with the delicate foliage that 
rests on its fair bosom!—Just at such a spot we killed a pig. 
This was how it happened. Having been told that one of my chief 
dangers on the buffer-beam was the possibly sudden arrival of an 
animal’s body killed by the cowcatcher and thrown into my lap, 
I was always on the look-out for such a catastrophe, and much 
consoled to find that when, as in the valley of the Thompson, cows 
persisted in crossing our way, the engineer slackened speed, and 
whistled until they disappeared. But this pig, evidently of acoy 
and shrinking nature, did not reveal himself until death was close 
at hand. With the “Secretary” on my “guest’s”” candle-box, I 
was enjoying the beauty of the scene just described, when the 
roadway immediately before us swarmed with little black pigs, 
which had darted from bushes growing near the track. There 
was a squeak, a flash of something near, and away we went, 
leaving one poor little sacrificed beauty lying dead on the road 
behind us. The Secretary averred that the body had struck 
him in passing ; but as I shut my eyes tightly almost as soon as 
the pigs appeared, I cannot bear testimony to the fact. 

Yale is beautifully situated on the Fraser. So near and 
precipitous are the mountains here, that in twenty-one miles 
after leaving Yale we pass through eighteen tunnels. Every turn 
was a picture, and every picture was new. The morning air 
was sweet and pure; dew sparkled everywhere, and my only 
grief was the prospect of ending our journey. 

We passed many hamlets, chiefly composed of miners’ houses, 
and many Chinese camps, on the gravelly shores of the Fraser 
far below, where the Celestials were washing sand for gold, or 
drying salmon on queer racks made of branches and logs, thrust 
into the rock crevices. Some of these “curing” places were on 
a large scale, and hundreds of salmon, cut open and pressed fiat, 
dangled over the water. 

At Harrison Lake and Ruby Creek the scenery is especially 
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beautiful. I think it was near the former that, as we rounded a 
curve, Mount Baker suddenly appeared on the horizon—14,000 
feet of snowy shoulders, pink in sunlight, with peaks like frozen 
breath rising straight into the sky. 

Now nearly 3000 miles from our starting-point, Ottawa, we 
are nearing Port Moody on Burrard Inlet, where, alas! I must 
bid good-bye to candle-box and cowcatcher, and content myself 
with an easy-chair on the deck of a steamer bound for Victoria. 

The Canadian Pacific line was not completed beyond Port 
Moody at the time I write of. Now it has been carried forward 
fourteen miles further to its real terminus—and no fairer spot 
can be found anywhere, I think, than the site of the infant 
city of Vancouver. 

On we go, speeding forward to the coast, meeting the sweet 
breath of ocean mingled with rich scent of pine boughs, their 
delicate tips waving welcome as we pass—on, on, steadily, 
swiftly down to the sea! More speed, and we fly forward, past 
rock and river, slope, grass-land, and lakelet ; more speed, and 
the blending of forest colours grows bewildering in the summer 
air; still more, and it is all one line of mingled blues and greens 
as we sweep down to the sparkling beauty of that distant 
ocean, and see the flash of its bright waters on the red sands of 
a bay below ! 





AGNES MACDONALD. 





ints on the Education of the 
Eve and Fingers. 
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WHEN we consider the vast variety of occupations by which the 
majority of men and women earn their living, we shall find that 
this important object is attained through the combined use of 
the eye, the hand, and the fingers. This general statement 
holds true from the humble work of the labourer, up to that 
produced by people who are possessed of the highest orders of 
genius in the fine arts, which I conceive to be the faculty of 
observation united to the powers of transmitting mental impres- 
sions in visible form through the agency of the fingers, whether 
by the pencil, the modelling-tool, or the chisel. “Fine art” 
may therefore in these respects be entitled to be considered 
“ materialized thought.” 

From long experience and acquaintance with workmen of all 
classes, I have always found that the most skilful owed their 
industrial productiveness to the possession of the faculty of 
quick observation combined with the power of rapidly trans- 
mitting their will through their fingers, and embodying it in 
visible forms. Such men acquire an amount of decision and 
unhesitating exactness that not only causes their work to 
advance towards completion with correctness, but also with 
remarkable rapidity. In this respect their progress is in 
strong contrast with that observable in the same class of 
work when in the hands of one who is not naturally possessed 
of the aforesaid advantages in regard to correctness of eye 
and natural facility with his fingers. In this latter case, when 
the workman is most careful and really anxious to produce 
sound and accurate work, he has frequently to test its exact- 
ness by reference to “the square,” “straight edge,” “ compasses,” 
and “calipers.” During these processes of what I may term 
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“work criticism,” the actual progress of the work in hand 
js at a standstill, and the employer’s money, in respect to 
the wages he has to pay for such unproductive time, goes for 
nothing. 

The loss of money to employers that results from this cause 
of unproductiveness, even in the case of otherwise earnest and 
careful workmen, if it could be stated in 4 s. d. form, would 
astonish many. Expressed in that substantial aspect, it would 
convince them of the financial and commercial importance of 
more careful attention being paid to the education of the eye 
and the fingers. No branch of education could be more appro- 
priate and valuable fora vast majority of our Board School 
and other scholars, considering the vast numbers of them who 
are now supposed to be acquiring those branches of knowledge 
which are, no doubt in all sincerity, intended to aid them in 
earning their living. 

In facilitating correct and rapid execution in every branch 
of workmanship, and also in the practice of all departments 
of fine art, correctness of eye is an essential and valuable 
acquirement. By this term I mean the faculty of accurately 
and rapidly estimating the relations and proportions of parts of 
objects by unaided vision. 

My father, who had much experience in the education of 
artists, used as his first lesson a most simple and effective 
means for testing and exercising his pupils in this respect. He 
would make two dots or marks with his pencil on a sheet of 
paper, and then require the pupil by his unaided vision, or “ eye,” 
to make a third as nearly as possible in the middle, and in 
straight line with the two marks previously made. Simple and 
apparently trivial as such an exercise of “eye judgment ” is, the 
result of frequent practice in marking the exact middle between 
more or less distant points was soon perceived in the rapidly 
acquired power of correct drawing in all branches ; for it elicited 
and cultivated that faculty of rapidly and accurately judging the 
telative proportions between parts of objects which forms the 
true basis of correct drawing, and is equally useful and applicable 
to the execution of every branch of manipulative and fine art. 

Happily we find, in what I would term “instinctive games” of 
childhood and youth, evidence of a natural love for all such 
pastimes as require for their successful pursuit quick perception, 
combined in a wonderful degree with the ability to exert and 
bring into action the exact amount of muscular force requisite 
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for the performance of various feats. In these games young 
people appear to take spontaneous delight. I feel assured that 
in encouraging all such occupations as tend to exercise the 
qualities I have mentioned, we are laying the foundation of a 
dexterity and expertness in handling materials and tools which 
will be of inestimable service in after life. The possessors of 
these qualities will find themselves able in a comparatively short 
time to become skilful and efficient workmen in the various 
handicrafts wherein a vast majority of them will have to earn 
their living. 

If the authorities in our schools would recognize and encourage 
all such games as aim at educating the eyes and fingers of 
their pupils in the precise and delicate handling of materials, 
truly important results would issue from such a course, not only 
in their various future employments, but in their homes. There, 
unhappily, for want of due attention to the education of the 
fingers in the handling of fragile and delicate articles of house- 
hold decoration and furniture generally, losses of property fre- 
quently occur that, considering the means of the parents, may 
be of serious amount, to say nothing of the loss of tempers and 
home comfort. Indeed, all householders know to their cost the 
irritating fractures and mutilations to which they are but too 
frequently subjected by rough and careless handling of china, 
glass and ornamental objects. 

When conversing on this subject with an eminent potter and 
china manufacturer, I asked him if he could give me any idea as 
to the loss per annum sustained by householders of all classes in 
England, arising from the breakage of china and earthenware 
and glass through want of due care in dealing with such fragile 
objects. He took considerable time to get at anything likea 
trustworthy “return” on this subject. The result of his enquiry 
was, that the money value of this class of property destroyed 
could not be less than two millions sterling in a single year! 

Unfortunately many of the games in which robust and healthy 
children delight, have a large element of rough and _ boisterous 
energy of action in them. These games are no doubt the result 
of that instinctive impulse to activity of motion of all the limbs 
that forms a very important agent in their development. When 
not unduly indulged in, it has many very important physical 
advantages ; but valuable as such exercises of the limbs ut 
doubtedly are, they should be mingled as much as possible with 
lessons, if I may so term them, in “gentleness of action” when 
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ever appropriate and desirable, so as to keep redundant activity 
under due control. All “slamming” and “banging” of doors 
should be made penal in the domestic code ; and, as before said, 
all instances of careless and rough movement of delicate objects 
corrected ; and gentleness of action in this respect carefully and 
constantly enforced. Towards the attainment of so desirable a 
kind of education, I would have a tray of cups, saucers, and plates 
of earthenware introduced into our schools; and the pupils 
trained to practise gentle and wozseless handling of them by 
being required to transpose each separate article from the one 
tray to another at some moderate distance, and to set down 
each article without the slightest “clink” or sound being heard. 
Were such a simple experiment introduced in order to give a 
lesson in treating fragile things carefully, the result of frequently 
repeated attempts would be to instil a delicacy of manipulation 
invaluable for the great majority of occupations wherein the 
pupils of both sexes will have to earn their living. 

In like manner there should be lessons in due and appropriate 
treatment of books, drawings, and engravings ; for want of which, 
such sad destruction and damage occur through careless hand- 
ling, even in the case of presumably “highly educated persons.” 
Ifsuch practical lessons could be given in our schools, incalcu- 
lable advantages would ensue in after life. 

I would recommend a very simple means for attaining the 
important object in view. Procure a quire of letter-paper in the 
neat condition as it comes from the stationer or paper manu- 
facturer; set it before the pupil and require him to lift and 
transfer the sheets, one at a time, to another table at some little 
distance, until the last sheet in the quire has been removed. It 
should be in some respects made penal for any of the sheets of 
paper to be so carelessly touched or “thumbed ” as to show folds 
or creases. This lesson may appear to some too trivial to set 
pupils to learn, but the results of such a mode of teaching “the 
art” of careful treatment of delicate objects would “tell” in a 
multitude of ways in after life in any business or domestic duty 
they had to perform. 

In my early days a favourite pastime among children was 
the piling up of old playing-cards into a form that we termed 
“Chinese pagodas.” This was effected by placing, on edge, six 
cards in successive stages, until the entire pack, or more, was so 
arranged as to form a very fair representation of a Chinese 
pagoda. The most delicate manipulation of the cards con- 
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stituting the successive stages of the structure, was absolutely 
requisite, since any want of care was sure to cause the entire ruin 
of the pagoda, so far erected, and the blundering builder had jp 
consequence to give way to the next competitor in turn. I am 
not aware whether such a pastime is still practised by young 
folks ; but I feel sure that it is one that serves to teach the art 
of dexterity and careful handling of delicate and fragile objects; 
while in the successful cultivation of all branches of fine art, as 
well as in a vast variety of technical processes, delicate and 
careful workmanship is essential. , 

Success in the game called “spellikins” also demands great 
nicety of touch. 

In these remarks I fear I may have exhausted the patience of 
the reader, but must plead in excuse the experience of a long 
life spent in close communication with those who have to trust to 
their eyes and fingers for their material welfare. 

JAMES NASMYTH. 





A 5. P.’s View of County 
Government. 
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THOUGH recent ministerial changes have postponed for a few 
weeks the introduction of a Local Government Bill, it is well 
understood that the measure is now ready for production at any 
time ; and the questions of interest raised by it are as much 
as ever in the air. The crucible of the Tory-democrat has, it 
is true, succeeded for the present to the Radical felling-axe ; 
but for some time past it has seemed inevitable that sooner or 
later into the one, or under the other, even institutions that 
admittedly work well will fall with the rest. 

What everybody says must happen, is very likely to come 
about; and no one knows what may befall, even in the course 
of the present session of Parliament, a victim that many people 
think might well have been spared. There is, however, one 
good result to be traced to the delay of the measure, which is 
that the public know a great deal more of the matters to be 
dealt with than it did before the steady flow of newspaper and 
magazine articles, which form as well as express the public 
opinion that is eventually brought to bear upon its representa- 
tives in Parliament. Much more of all this literature has been 
devoted to the anomalies of the present system of County 
Government than to certain aspects of it, the importance of 
which to the public are at once evident as soon as it is clearly 
understood by what agencies the present system, with all its 
anomalies, has been so worked as to minimize, if not practically 
to neutralize, its theoretical inconveniences. With the practical 
working of our existing system of County Government, little 
fault has been or can be found ; perhaps less than with that of 
any other ancient institution that has grown up by degrees, or 
been built up bit by bit to meet the needs of the hour. By its 
work it is altogether justified ; and its bitterest foes are obliged 
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to attack it for its methods rather than their results, to fall back 
upon the undoubtedly true allegation that any system of govern. 
ment by an aristocracy is out of keeping with the feeling of 
the times ; and to insist that, however admirably such a system 
works, it is an anomaly which cannot be endured that taxation 
without representation should continue to exist in any form 
whatever. It may be said at once that the latter of these 
objections has little really to do with the present case, for a 
very large portion of the present county rate, perhaps not less 
than three-fourths, is actually paid in one way or another by 
the very people under whose authority it is levied and expended, 
The smaller the grievance, however, the greater the persistence 
with which it is frequently urged. 

But if the restless and resistless spirit of the age demands a 
new sacrifice, and if somehow or other reform of our system 
of County Government has slipped into what is called the 
authorized programme, let us see at all events what we are 
about. It will be obvious that there are open to the powers 
who have to deal with the question the celebrated three courses, 
which exhaust the possibilities of this as of other cases. The 
first is the clear and straightforward one of saying that, whilst 
practical evils cry aloud for remedy, sentimental grievances 
against an institution, which even its worst enemies cannot 
charge with either extravagance or corruption, cannot be said 
to press for removal ; that it is no part of good Conservatism to 
cut down green trees for the sake of dishing the Radicals, to 
whom may well be left at any rate the destruction of that which 
has good and healthy life in it, and the responsibility of in- 
augurating by Utopian and unnecessary experiments, evils of 
which there is no suspicion under the present regime. 

The second course commends itself to the politician, who 
shrinks on the one hand from the unpopularity of defending an 
institution which that most irresistible of all grievances, a 
sentimental one, marks for destruction ; and on the other hand 
dreads the evils which we think we shall be able to show 
will too surely follow in the wake of local government on an 
entirely popular basis. This is to maintain the existing system, 
strengthening it, as would be said by the reformer of this 
calibre, by the introduction of a representative element so as to 
enable it to undertake wider functions than devolve upon the 
present Courts of Quarter Sessions, both as regards adminis- 
tration and taxation. 
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The third course is the easiest; revolution is simpler than 
reform, and for this reason, if for no other, the most likely to be 
undertaken. No one knows the secrets of the forthcoming Bill 
in which the Government is understood to be dealing with the 
whole question ; but whether on the one hand, as Mr. Walter 
Long says, all classes and interests are to be adequately pro- 
tected, or as the man in the street hears, we are to be handed over 
to local assemblies elected by the same constituencies as return 
members to Parliament, something is soon to be attempted. 
Whichever it be, when so responsible a critic as Mr. C. A. 
Whitmore, M.P., says, “Let us do it in such a way that no 
further and more Radical Act may after a year or two be 
inevitable,” it is time to take account of what we are on the 
point of losing, or, it may perhaps be said, throwing away. 
Todo him fullest justice, we must not omit to say that Mr. 
Whitmore gives the above advice only on the saving hypothesis 
that it has been quite determined to reform county adminis- 
tration somehow; but it is too much to be feared that what 
Mr. Long would call the guarding of classes and interests, Mr. 
Whitmore would consider, using words of his own, “a hesitating 
adoption of popular representation, hedged round by checks, 
safeguards, and limitations, and likely to effect no useful object.” 

We had better, therefore, prepare for the worst, and by 
putting forward the good points of the present system, make 
what interest we can for some of them. 

Many readers of this article must be dwellers in towns, and 
may probably not know in any detail how large a portion of 
the area of the United Kingdom is under County Government ; 
they may not have interested themselves in the agencies by 
which its powers are administered, and indeed be quite unaware 
how much is comprised under the term. For their benefit, as 
well as to carry out our present purpose, let us now say a few 
words about these powers, and those who are entrusted with 
them. The present writer once saw county justices in general 
described as placemen who had for too long a period enjoyed 
and abused the opportunities which a corrupt and obsolete 
social system had placed in their hands. Without at all 
claiming perfection for any body of fallible men, it would be 
nearer the truth to say that for several generations, and in every 
county, without exception, the magistracy has been a body 
which has supplied men of education, means, and leisure—for 
all three, it will be seen, are indispensable for the purpose—able 
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and willing to undertake responsible, onerous and anxious work 
and devoting to it abilities which in no other country would, ee 
indeed could, have been placed gratuitously at the disposal 
of the public. A sneer at the “great unpaid” is a cheap 
indulgence ; it is true that a person is sometimes enabled to 
write J.P. after his name for no better reason than that he js 
the friend, or the friend of a friend, of the Lord-Lieutenant, 
and holds a certain local position, or aspires to hold a better 
one; but the real value of the system is that from time 
immemorial it has in every county attracted and commanded 
the services of some one leading gentleman of high honour, 
good ability, and unwearied industry, who, as Chairman of the 
Court of Quarter Sessions, has been willing to devote what 
comes to being practically his whole time to the management, 
in the best possible sense, of the affairs of the county where his 
home is situated. Many a man in past years has in this way 
spent an undue share of his time, rather than the reverse, on 
business which has absorbed his powers even to the detriment 
of his domestic affairs, and has in point of fact devoted the best 
years of his life to work that would have been ill recompensed 
by the salary of a Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State. 
The same system has also supplied our typical County Chairman 
with a body of not less than twenty or thirty colleagues, who by 
natural selection out of the whole number of the magistrates of 
the county have been willing to give up a share of their time 
exceeded only by the Chairman himself, and to divide amongst 
themselves the charitable and thankless work of visiting and 
managing the County Lunatic Asylums, of conducting the 
police affairs of the county, of serving on the committees by 
whose hands the roads, the general finances, the care of rivers 
and bridges, the inspection of private lunatic asylums, and the 
heavy responsibilities that have of late years been entailed by 
the constant necessity of vigilance against outbreaks of cattle 
plague, are administered ; and the whole of this they have done, 
and much more, without any reward but that which is bred of 
the consciousness of performing useful and unselfish work. 

Of these duties the most onerous by far are those which 
devolve upon the County Chairman ; who, besides the tie of 
presiding over the meetings of the Court of Quarter Sessions, 
including the constant Adjourned Sessions which are necessary 
in most counties (we omit all consideration for the present of 
the criminal jurisdiction of the Chairman and his brother 
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magistrates, as well as of their duties as er officio Guardians 
of the Poor), must hold himself ready to attend at the County 
offices nearly every day that he can keep free from other 
duties and his somewhat hardly earned amusements, must be 
prepared to visit distant parts of the county to inspect sites, 
form a better judgment of proposed works, or view personally 
whatever is thought desirable by the Court, or suggested by the 
County Surveyor. He is also a standing member of many of 
the more important committees, such as the prisons, asylums 
and finance committees ; and he finds it necessary to be very 
much more than an er officio member is commonly supposed to 
be, in regard to most if not all of them. 

The Chairman of the Asylums Committee and several of his 
fellows have constant and sometimes painful work in the super- 
intendence of the County Lunatic Asylums ; they are entirely 
responsible for the appointment and efficiency of all the paid 
oficers in charge of the asylums, the care and maintenance of the 
buildings, and the details of the every-day life and comfort of 
their unfortunate and dependent inmates. Those of the poorer 
classes who have had occasion to commit afflicted members of 
their families, perhaps those nearest and dearest to them, to the 
care of County Lunatic Asylums will not be amongst the first to 
wish the present system of government and supervision delegated 
toa less disinterested authority. 

It would be tedious to take our reader in detail through the 
whole range of the duties of these and the other magistrates 
who take a leading part in county affairs. But he should be 
told that besides the ordinary and necessary business, in almost 
every county there are constantly sitting committees, voluntarily 
appointed to deal as best may be with vagrancy and tramping, 
to adopt from time to time, in concert, if possible, with neigh- 
bouring counties, means of mitigating these social evils, the 
reformation and supervision of criminals, especially those of 
youthful age, and any other questions that present themselves 
affecting the good of the community. Suffice it to say that the 
administration of a county of ordinary size involves the raising 
and judicious expenditure of a sum of not less than £50,000 a 
year, derived as to some seven-tenths from the county rate, and 
the rest from repayments by the Lords of the Treasury on 
account of criminal prosecutions, fees, fines, rents for the use of 
county buildings, and other less important sources. The corre- 
Sponding payments may be about four-tenths for the maintenance 
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of main roads, three-tenths for the County Lunatic Asylums, 
about one-tenth for the salaries of county officials, including 
the Clerk of the Peace, coroners, surveyors, and those of the 
clerks to the various Petty Sessional divisions, and the remain- 
ing two-tenths in costs incurred through prisons and prisoners, 
reformatories, bridges, repairs of buildings, and expenses and 
compensation for slaughtered cattle under the Cattle Plague 


Acts. 


The county police force of some three hundred men, or 
perhaps more, will cost about £30,000; more than half is raised 
by rate, and the remainder received from the Paymaster-General 
as a State contribution towards the pay and clothing of the force. 
The whole of this sum, which is expended to a great extent 
under the responsible recommendations of the Chief Constable, 
as submitted to the Court of Quarter Sessions, is under the more 
immediate control of the Finance Committee. The cost to the 
public is levied by a county rate, amounting in the whole to 
about sixpence in the pound on the rateable value of the 
county, per annum. The money is collected by quarterly 
instalments, through the Poor Law authorities, and by the same 
machinery as the Poor Rate, and it is possible the grumbling 
sometimes heard round the table at the meetings of Boards of 
Guardians when precepts from the Clerk of the Peace are 
presented, which has convinced many a county magistrate, and 
ex officio guardian, that the present system of county taxation 
had better be altered, however little chance there may be in his 
own judgment of a more efficient one being found to replace it. 
No one knows better than our grumbling guardian that the 
work will never be done so cheaply again ; he is himself perhaps 
a farmer, with hard work enough of his own to do to make both 
ends meet; and though just the person supposed to be panting 
to offer himself for election under a new system of County 
Government, he has not the remotest intention of giving up a 
day a week, and incurring the weekly expense of a journey to 
the perhaps distant county town, to try and do the work better 
than at present. But if he lends his usually conservative voice 
to swell the cry of the agitator, who anticipates from the 
abolition of the present system that the influence of superior 
education and intelligence will be diminished, the final result is a 
foregone conclusion. 

Having mentioned the magisterial duties, which it is admitted 
on all hands will at all events never be performed_more econo- 
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mically, nor with less suspicion of any partiality, corruption, or 
partizanship than at present, my purpose is to enquire whether 
under a more popular system—using the word popular in its 
technical sense—there is a fair chance of the public interests 
being as efficiently served. We are of course under the 
difficulty of not knowing what the new system of election 
will be, but assuming that it will be based on the widest and 
most popular theories of representation, will the constitution of 
the new County Boards afford a supply of chairmen and com- 
mitteemen as able and willing to undertake such multifarious 
duties, as the existing Court of Quarter Sessions. 

If the business is now practically performed as well as 
possible, it is a natural conclusion that the nearer the composition 
of the new Board approaches that of the old Court, the better it 
will be for the public service. Is it the least likely that the new 
Board will resemble the old Court? It is a matter of common 
experience, that the men who care to stay at home, and devote 
themselves to the every-day work of county life and County 
Government, are by no means always those who would command 
or could be induced to court the popularity necessary for 
winning an election, and undergo contests perhaps not less 
troublesome and acrimonious than those which would face them 
if aspiring for parliamentary honours. There are a few energetic 
men who find time and strength for both parliamentary and 
county duties ; but the majority of County Chairmen and their 
colleagues map out for themselves careers as honourable and 
useful indeed as any that parliamentary life affords, but requiring 
a quieter type of devotion and self-sacrifice; they are men of 
astamp little fitted to assert themselves upon the hustings, and 
if they cannot be relieved from such ordeals, their lives will 
inevitably be lost to the public service. I am unfortunately able 
to give from the public papers a personal illustration of the risk 
of this, owing to the lamented death within the last few weeks of 
a man who may be taken as a typical representative of all that 
is best in our present system of County Government. It would 
almost be enough to condemn any new system, to say that it 
would rob the commonwealth for time to come of the services of 
such men as the late Mr. T. B. L. Baker of Hardwicke. Though 
bearing a name known in every country where philanthropists 
have been found to interest themselves in the reform of juvenile 
offenders, or the humane administration of all matters con- 
nected with prisons and prison discipline—to mention only two 
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of the objects upon which he spent nearly forty years of a useful 
and noble life—he lived and died among his own people, from 
whom he was never absent more than a few weeks at a time, and 
that but seldom, throughout the whole of his modest and retiring 
life, a man with no desire for public life, and no eloquence with 
which to appeal for votes upon the platform. What chance 
would such a man have had of commanding popular suffrages on 
a large scale? Wefearnone. Hardly any new system of popular 
County Government could be devised in which such men would 
find a place ; with them will be lost the services that could not 
be rendered at all without the openings and opportunities 
offered to Mr. Baker, whilst yet a young and vigorous worker, by 
his position and experiences as a county magistrate. Even if it 
be granted that a man like him would be sure to secure election 
late in life, when his worth and work were widely known, how 
will such a career ever again be degun ? 

If we have to draw upon a different class altogether, shall we 
find those who can afford either the time or the money—which 
means much the same thing—for the work, unless they see their 
way to repaying themselves “in meal or in malt” by some form 
of jobbery? In fact we shall have to choose between two 
dangers: on the one hand, of as much attention being paid to 
the business as the opportunities of jobbing will pay for, 
and no more; or on the other hand, that if the class of 
members who secure elections to County Boards under a new 
regime find that constant and laborious attention to county 
business, such as is now given, is too great a tax, and that 
adequate return in some shape or other is not to be had, the 
reins will virtually fall into the hands of whatever highly paid 
permanent official succeeds to the present office of Clerk of the 
Peace. , 

The choice of evils will probably depend somewhat upon the 
size of the future areas of administration. These must be either 
large or small. In the former case, the attendance of unpaid 
members is certain to be irregular if there is less chance of 
corruption. In the latter, corruption and partizanship can 
hardly be avoided. There is the saving chance, under the 
former alternative, that county offices, the duties of which can 
hardly be performed without large expenditure of time and 
money, and the necessity of constant absences from home, may 
get back into the class of hands that hold them at present, 
in fact that the new system may be merely inoperative. This 
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may be the best chance for the public good, but it can scarcely 
be the object of those who are advocating reform. 

I have no space left to speak of the criminal jurisdiction of 
the county magistracy, nor the duties of magistrates as er officio 
Guardians of the Poor, though both are very important. As 
regards the former, it could only be replaced by the portioning 
out of the country into an immense number of comparatively 
small divisions, each with its highly paid stipendiary magistrate, 
with some provision for an appeal court at least in every 
county. The enormous cost of such a change would put it out 
of the question, as completely as the only possible alternative 
which has but to be indicated to be dismissed. It would be 
inconceivable that judicial functions should be entrusted to, or 
public confidence long remain in, persons or any body of 
persons who would be under the necessity, or at all events the 
temptation, of courting popularity in order to win election or 
secure re-election. It is a great recommendation of what may 
be called the mixed County Board that, if the criminal jurisdic- 
tion remains in the hands of county magistrates, as at present, 
it will not set up a second and independent authority within 
the County for purposes of civil administration. There will 
be one great central authority, to certain members of which 
judicial functions are entrusted, instead of duplicate bodies with 
duplicate machinery. 

The present Boards of Guardians do their work well in most 
cases; they are constituted of the magistrates as er officio 
members, associated with elected members from each parish 
inthe Poor Law Union. So far as this goes, their composition 
is not unlike that of the County Boards, proposed by those who 
would associate upon them with the present magistrates an 
equal number of elected members ; a plan which has met with 
favourable reception in many quarters. It must be admitted 
to be a recommendation of this form of Board that it is just by 
those Boards of Guardians on which the er officio element has 
retained the most influence that the Poor Law is usually found 
to be administered in the most liberal spirit, and with the 
greatest breadth of tone. Here again we are met by the fatality 
that it is just what most deserves retention that is most likely 
to be sacrificed by anything like Radical reform. 

There is much indeed in county administration that calls 
loudly for improvement and correction. 

Concurrent jurisdictions and overlapping areas afford a wide 
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field for useful legislation. For example, in every county no less 
than four different authorities may be found dealing with the 
maintenance of roads alone. Simplification and uniformity of 
system would be of immense advantage and greatly conduce to 
economical administration ; but the economy will not be very 
obvious to the taxpayer if he only finds that, in return for being 
fully represented, he has to pay hard cash in the future for 
something worse than the services which have been rendered 
him gratuitously in the past. 

We may depend upon it, that whatever in life is to be well 
done, be it trading, manufacturing, legislating or administrating, 
has to be made a business of. It will not do to give a day toa 
thing now and then; and no men who cannot give their time 
regularly and constantly to such a business as county adminis- 
tration will ever have any real or effective control of it. 

Unless this is to be the case as fully in the future as in the 
past, there is the high probability that the community will never 
again be served as well. But services that are unpaid can only 
be rendered by the independent classes. If we dispense with 
such services, we shall be near to the days when we shall have 
to pay for everything, and we shall have struck a death-blow at 
a feature which has distinguished, not only as regards County 
Government, but in many other ways, our English social system 
from that of any other country, and has been the envy and 
admiration of most foreign students of English domestic institu- 
tions. Even salaries all round would be cheaper than jobbery, 
in the long ‘run; but we may find ourselves paying for both, 
unless ingenuity and ability be found to deal with the subject 
with what Mr. Whitmore calls “courageous thoroughness and 
with a desire for finality,” and yet to avoid destroying for ever 
the good points which, as I have endeavoured to show, not only 
characterize the existing system, but are essential to the 
successful working of any system of county self-government. 

WILFRED J. CRIPPS. 





Under Chloroform. 
A PSYCHOLOGICAL FRAGMENT. 
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SLEEP! sleep! 

Can I ever awake again to weep? 
Wake from this charméd lotus dream, 
To battle again with storm and stream, 
And the whirl of life, 

And its ceaseless strife ; 

To be ever weary, 

Toiling and dreary ? 

Oh, waken me not again to weep, 


For a blissful thing is this falling asleep! 


But now across my thralléd soul 
Bright floods of joyous memories roll— 
Childhood’s gay hours of frolic glee, 
Green glades and woods beside the Dee; 
Beloved faces, whose dear light 
Beamed earliest on my infant sight; 
Echoes of hours of festal mirth, 

And visions of this beauteous earth, 
With sounds of wondrous symphonies 
Mingling with nobler harmonies 

Of hearts that beat in unison, 
Thrilling to kindred touch alone ; 

And thoughts that sweep in music by 
As soul with soul holds converse high. 
No shadows o’er my memory play, 
All is one sunny summer day ; 

And life is but a mirror bright, 

For images of joy and light. 


* * * 





Under Chloroform. 


What means this terrible start and quiver, 
Each fibre wrung with a sudden shiver, 

A rending of heart and a dimming of eye, 
A brief and a bitter agony ; 

A clammy chill and a failing breath, 

A shudder ?—Ah me, it is surely death! 

By the dusky shadows which slowly creep, 
By the nearer murmurs of water deep, 

By the pangs which tear this shrinking heart, 
*Tis the hour for body and soul to part. 


Oh Life, thou art so beautiful ! 
Oh Earth, thou art so bright 

I barter the hopes of Faith away 
For the tangible joys of Sight. 


Oh God! Oh Father! in Thy bliss on high 
Hast Thou no ear for woe, no sympathy ? 

In pity spare me only till I learn 

From Thy fair earth with calmer heart to turn. 
How chill, how dark! The waves are high— 
Vain hope, vain prayer—I faint, I die! 


With a sharp and cruel agony, 

The last throe of mortality, 

The fetters snap, the cords give way, 
Which bind me to yon lump of clay ; 
Away the cast-off garments roll, 

The prison clothing of the soul. 

The bonds are severed and I am free, 
Hail to the life that is to be! 


That outward self was so very dull, 

A cold, expressionless, pitiful log, 
And the inner sympathies so full, 

Let it go for a worthless, hateful clog. 
Much I marvel that for so long 
It could imprison the spirit strong, 


Now I am free, 

I know what a spirit life can be, 
And thrill with a new-born ecstasy. 
Perfect in feeling, intellect, soul, 
Nothing I lack of a perfect whole. 
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“ Knowing and being,” ego, I, 

I feel my own identity, 

And recall the dim philosophy 

With which the gropers of earth would try 
The tangled entangle to untic ; 

Numbering with fingers out of joint 

The angels that dance on a needle’s point. 
It is a terrible thing to die, 

But the only gate to the knowledge high, 

That from bonds to space is the spirit free, 
It’s sweep is vast as eternity. 


Now I am free, 

To learn what a spirit life may be, 

I will circle round the fiery throne 

On which sits “the High and Lofty One,” 
And with eye undazzled by the light, 
Will gaze on the glory infinite, 

And shining host of Seraphim, 

And veiled face of Cherubim. 


When I have learn’d the mystery 
Hidden from our humanity, 
Which links us in strange sympathy 
With the thrice-blessed Trinity, 
I will range away to far-off spheres, 
And learn the “why” and “how,” 
Which burdened the earthly, childish years, 
But where am I floating now? 


Shifting, most surely shifting, 
On the upper air; 
Drifting, helplessly drifting, 
Whither and where? 
Is this the strange mysterious rim 
Of all things known and tangible ; 
The awful Limit fix’d by Him 
To guard His own Invisible ? 
So lately link’d to sentient clay 
With childish thought and misty sight, 
How can I safely pass the bound 
And bear unharm’d His blinding light? 
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Farewell for ever, 

Doubt, mist, and gloom; 
Welcome for ever, 

Truth, light and home! 


But what is this? 

A drear abyss! 

Darkness where light should be! 
Nothing where I should see 
The great, thrice Holy Three! 
Has the spirit burst its chains, 


But to know no truth remains ?* 
— a = * 


ISABELLA Li BirD. (MRS. BISHOP.) 


* This abrupt conclusion marks the moment when anesthesia became 
complete. The whole phantasy occupied about sixty seconds.—I. L. B. 
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KL Terrible Wight. 
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RUSSIA, gigantic Russia, superb and powerful though she be, 
nevertheless conceals beneath her gorgeous robes and imperial 
grandeur an awful cancer that poisons the happiness, nay even 
threatens the very existence of the mighty Empire. In this 
vast and magnificent country heroic self-devotion is closely 
allied to cowardly assassination. The friend we trust, may to- 
morrow be the murderer destined to slay. The hand that 
clasps yours in kindly pressure, may ere long place the cruel 
dynamite that will not only destroy the enemies of the nation, 
but that may inflict infinite suffering, if not death, on hundreds 
of innocent human beings. 

To-day the savage cry for blood heeds not that multitudes 
must be sacrificed to ensure the destruction of one, doomed to 
die by the decree of a secret and irresponsible tribunal. 

No man now dare trust his fellow. And alas! for the country 
where such things can be, women as well as men are but too 
often the perpetrators of cold-blooded and dastardly murders. 
Therefore it is that in this gigantic, refined, yet barbarous 
country, events are occurring day by day that offer the most 
startling contrasts. 

In the following narrative the names of persons and places 
have been changed and the minor circumstances are fictitious, 
but the principal incidents are, I believe, true. The terrible 
details were related to me in Russia by a relative of the unhappy 


woman I call Countess Nariscka. 
* = * * * _ 


Long residence with an uncle, who for many years was 
British Minister at one of the small European Courts, that of 
C— (I purposely avoid giving the name), led to my 
acquaintance with numerous members of the principal families 
of Europe. One of my most intimate friends was a Countess 
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Nadine Fedorovna Nariscka, a young Russian widow, rich, 
handsome, brilliant in conversation and accomplishments, but as 
peculiar and eccentric as she was handsome and accomplished, 

I suppose the sympathy we mutually felt was produced by 
the complete contrast between us: I was fair, quiet, and, as 
Nadine said, wofully English in all my ways and ideas, My 
friend, on the contrary, was fiery, impetuous in speech and action, 
and changeable as the wind. Her moods were as various as her 
toilettes. Her very beauty was eccentric. Not a feature was 
regular nor indeed good, but the too great pallor of the creamy 
skin seemed to enhance the dusky magnificence of the masses of 
dark hair coiled around her head, and when some eager thought, 
some eager word, sent the impetuous blood coursing through her 
veins, the deep-set eyes glowed with a light that was electric in 
its effect on those gazing into their sombre depths. But when 
annoyed or bored—a not unfrequent occurrence—then the 
mobile face expressed such scornful and mocking contempt, 
that all beauty in it seemed marred, and a slight cast outward of 
. one of the eyes became distinctly visible, producing a most 
unpleasant, even sinister effect. But I loved her well, and even 
pitied her, for during her dark moods, religion became to her a 
very torture. At such times her mind seemed agonized by 
belief in every miserable superstition. She would inflict upon 
herself the severest penances, the longest and most distressing 
fasts prescribed by the Greek Church. A week later, and she 
would profess absolute scepticism. Then, intense as was her 
devotion to the Russian Imperial family, almost slavish indeed 
she was almost a Nihilist in the political opinions she expressed. 
The violence of her language on many subjects frequently caused 
me cruel alarm on her account. I expostulated, but in vain. 
She laughed at my fears, and only sought occasion to frighten 
me still more. 

In truth she was a contradiction both in thought and action. 

However, her wild, almost savage beauty, her tender, even 
caressing words, won all hearts. She reigned in our little world 
a queen. Even the women liked her. As for the men, they 
were her veriest slaves. The brightness of her words, the softness 
or the anger expressed in her eyes, were lures no man could 
resist ; but apparently she laughed at all, and professed to 
despise them all. 

A few weeks before the close of her stay at C——, a man 
arrived who, though showing her almost exaggerated devotion, 
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was—I am convinced—absolutely uninfluenced by her ; while she, 
on her side, though she treated him with even greater rudeness 
and brusquerie than others, was in some strange fashion sub- 
servient to him, and showed a certain deference to his wishes. 

He was a countryman of hers—a Russian, a Count Xavier 
Perétekoff—tall, handsome, smooth-faced, smooth-tongued, and 
singularly accomplished. Though eminently courtly in manner, 
there was ever something in his flattering speeches and whispered 
words that inspired me with deep mistrust. I was nearly alone 
in this opinion, however, for he had wonderful success in our 
little society; nearly every one, from the Court downward, 
pronouncing him to be one of the most delightful visitors that 
had ever arrived at C . His stay, however, was not long. 
He came, he saw, and, I suppose, conquered. Then he went, 
and a few days after his departure Countess Nariscka left 
also. Nadine was very tearful and sorrowful when wishing 
me good-bye. 

“You will forget me, my Lina,” she said, with real feeling in 
her voice ; “ your life is a happy one. You belong to a good 
country, to good people. You have a good heart, a good head ; 
whilst I ” here she sighed deeply, but would tell me no more. 

“No, no,” I cried ; “yours is the happy life. ‘Young, hand- 
some, rich, with all the world at your feet, you can make of your 
life what you choose. Your future is in your own hands ; you 
are free to do as you like.” 

“Free!” she exclaimed, with sombre bitterness ; “free! How 
little you know the realities of Russian life! Who amongst us 
is free? The veriest slave is not more bound ” Here she 
paused, cast a furtive glance around, and for some seconds was 
silent. 

“But Lina,” she continued, “should you ever come to Russia, 
here are my directions both in Moscow and in the country. I 
give you both, though it is barely possible you should ever find 
yourself near so remote, so forlorn a spot, in the poorest and 
most thinly inhabited part of our wild country. But my lands 
are there, my people are there, and I must be there myself soon. 
Farewell, dear, sweet Lina. Do not forget your Nadine.” 

So my friend and I parted, and, as years rolled on, our 
severance became complete, and our friendship was but a name, 
a remembrance only of the past. 

These passing years brought many sad changes to me. My 
dear uncle died, and with him ended my happy life at C—— 
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Then sorrows came fast and heavily, bringing bad health jy 
their train. Thus it is that now in my declining years I ama 
constant wanderer, ever seeking health in change of place ang 
scene. It so happened that having passed several months at 
Athens, and on the Bosphorus, I accompanied some Russian 
friends to Yalta, a charming little town on the Black Sea, | 
had intended going on with them to Moscow and St. Peters. 
burg, but a few days before their departure I was seized with 
an attack of fever, so severe, that it not only prevented my 
travelling with them, but it would make it imprudent to move 
for at least ten days or a fortnight. This delay was vexatious, 
as I had hoped to arrive in Moscow in time for certain grand 
ceremonies; I had bethought me also of my old friend 
Countess Nariscka. It was now quite fifteen years since we 
had been together at C , and nearly ten since we had 
corresponded. 

I had learnt that she was still living, very rich and powerful 
by all accounts. My friends, who were Court people, and be- 
longed to St. Petersburg, knew her only by name, as she 
never appeared at Court, and of late years had but rarely in- 
habited her magnificent palace in Moscow, residing almost 
entirely on her vast but remote country estate. However, I 
wrote to her, and hoped soon to hear from her. 

Troubles never come alone. I was only beginning to recover 
from the attack of fever when my excellent servant, Giuseppe 
Moroni, my factotum and courier, received news compelling his 
instant departure for Italy. 

“ Be assured, Excellency,” he said, “I will return as speedily 
as possible. In the meantime the proprietor of the hotel here 
tells me he knows an excellent Russian servant, who well under- 
stands travelling, and is acquainted with this country. He 
will take admirable care of the dear lady until I can rejoin her 
at Moscow. He is, in fact, waiting without, should her Excellency 
desire to see him.” 

I could but signify my assent. I must ere long move some- 
where, for after a certain stage of the malady change of ai 
became essential. In that case equally essential would be the 
services of a man-servant. 

Long residence on the Continent had made the acquisition of 
languages comparatively easy, and I had mastered sufficient 
Russian for the purpose of travelling ; but my good old Scotch 
maid, Sarah Mackay, once my nurse, but for many years my 
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maid, remained angrily faithful to her own tongue. She was 
unusually so indignant at any new foreigner entering our little 
establishment, that I much dreaded her resentment on this 
occasion ; but affectionate anxiety for me qualified her disappro- 
bation, so instead of being cross and sulky, she was gracious and 
condescending, smoothing away difficulties, making, as she said, 
“the best of things.” 

She emphasized Giuseppe’s good character of the Russian by 
declaring he was a “weel-faured mon,” with a “vera smooth 
tongue in his head.” 

I felt such recommendations from both my servants must be 
sufficient. The new comer must be engaged. 

He was speedily brought into my presence. Serge Kounoff 
by name, a Russian Tartar by birth. I asked him in Russian a 
few questions, to which he answered promptly and pleasantly. 
He knew the country well. Was accustomed to travel. Was 
convinced he could make her Excellency comfortable. His 
master, a General of Division, had a command in the Caucasus. 
He, Serge, had to go to Moscow, and was glad of employment, 
but was in no hurry if the gracious lady wished to travel 
slowly.” 

He was a good-natured looking fellow. I should have thought 
his face vacant and rather silly, but for a remarkable pair of 
little Tartar eyes, so wonderfully sharp and piercing, that they 
seemed in an instant to have noted everything in the room. 
Every object, before, on either side, even behind him, had been 
embraced in a series of rapid and intelligent glances. 

It was fortunate I could speak a little Russian, for his English 
was of the weakest description, and of French and German he 
professed to be absolutely ignorant. He was not, he said, a 
courier, only a private servant. 

So the matter was arranged, and he entered my service at 
once. To my great relief Sarah really seemed to like him. 
Never before had she displayed such good-will towards any 
foreigner. She understood his broken English, while he divined 
her queer Scottish phrases with equal readiness. So my good 
Giuseppe departed, and, thanks to his care, though I regretted 
him much, still as far as comfort was concerned I was as well 
attended to as when he was with me. 

Days past and I got better; but as my health improved, my 
anxiety to be gone also gained strength. All my friends had now 
left Yalta, and weakness and loneliness caused time to hang heavy 
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on my hands. The fever I had had, is also apt to produce 
depression, and a tendency to indulge in morbid fears and fancies, 

Another reason, though one I scarcely acknowledged even to 
myself, was that I did not like my new servant (notwithstanding 
his many good qualities) as much as I had hoped to do. It 
seems a contradiction, but he was really too clever, too obliging, 
He seemed ever on the watch to obey my slightest behest. He 
was ubiquitous. He divined my wishes almost before they were 
uttered. He always saw everything. He always heard every- 
thing. He always knew everything; and I began to feel worried, 
almost irritated, at such constant surveillance. Yet what could] 
do? How could I resent service that came from zeal, and from 
such eager desire to be useful and obliging ? 

At length, understanding my impatience, the doctor agreed 
that if I could get a comfortable carriage, and would make but 
short journeys, I might leave as soon as I pleased. The 
energetic Serge speedily found such a carriage, and I settled to 
go first to S , and there make a halt of some days. 

The evening before my departure I went for the last time to 
a favourite spot commanding a superb view of sea and mountains. 

For some time I sat there motionless, revelling in the perfect 
beauty and charm of the scene, then leaving my little carriage, 
I entered the garden of a villa, with whose owners I was 
acquainted. The family had returned to St. Petersburg, so the 
house was closed, and I believed empty. What was therefore 
my surprise to see Serge, whom I had left at home packing, 
descend the steps of the verandah in company with a gentleman 
whose face was familiar to me, although I could not recall the 
name. The two were speaking together earnestly, so intently 
indeed, that though they passed tolerably near, neither saw me. 

All the way home I puzzled myself over the familiar face. I 
made a careful mental revision of all the acquaintances I had 
had at Yalta, but no, this somewhat peculiar countenance did 
not belong to any one I had known here. 

When I re-entered my rooms, Serge was diligently at work, as 
if he had never been away, and when I questioned him as to 
whom he had been talking with at Villa P , it struck me that 
he was inclined to deny the fact of having been there. At any 
rate he hesitated a moment, and then said, he had been asking 
the owner of the carriage about some alterations that were 
needed. As he spoke, however, full recognition of the face 
flashed upon me. The stranger was Count Xavier Perétekoff, 
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somewhat aged, of course, and therefore to a certain extent 
altered, but the countenance was too remarkable to be ever 
completely changed. 

“No, no!” I exclaimed, “the gentleman I saw is Count 
Perétekoff, an old acquaintance whom I have not met for years. 
Should he be in Yalta, I should like much to see him. Take 
my card at once, and ask him to do me the favour of calling 
upon me this evening.” 

“The gracious lady shall. be obeyed, but there is no one of 
that name now in Yalta. The person to whom your servant 
was speaking is Alexis Petewitch Strogoff, and he by this time 
is already on his way to Sevastople.” 

I said no more, but I was nevertheless convinced the stranger 
whom I had seen was my former acquaintance Count Perétekoff. 
I could not be mistaken. Not only were the features similar, 
but the figure, movements and the peculiar turn of the head were 
identical. 

I hardly know why I wished to see Count Perétekoff again. 
Ihad never known him well, nor had I much liked him. The 
wish probably arose from his being associated with days long 
past, and also I thought he might have told me something about 
my old friend Nadine. 

I hoped, however, to see her ere long, and in the bustle and 
business of preparing for a long journey I speedily forgot this 
little incident. 

Serge proved himself an invaluable courier. But notwith- 
standing all his care my health suffered from the journey. Far 
from the change being of use, the attacks of fever were more 
frequent, and more severe, and rendered me day by day weaker 
and more depressed. 

On the evening of the fourth day I felt so ill, that continued 
travelling seemed almost insupportable, and yet, where to stop ? 
The post-house at which we had arrived was the most miserable 
place I had yet seen. The house belonged to the staroste, or 
chief man of the village. His wife had died but a few hours 
previous to our arrival, and her corpse was lying in an adjoining 
chamber. The women assembled were crying, and howling in 
a frightful manner ; of the men, including the bereaved husband, 
not one seemed even partially sober. The brandy bottles were 
handed about, drink being offered liberally to all new comers. 
Inever saw so revolting, so degrading a scene. To remain there 
was impossible 
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I groaned forth my desire to continue our journey, though | 
knew the next post was a distant one, the roads were terrible, 
and every jolt caused me exquisite pain. 

The horses were being harnessed, when Sarah jumped out to 
see if the carriage could not be drawn into some yard, a little 
removed from the noisy crowd, so that I might rest quiet, at any 
rate, for the night ; but even that comfort was unattainable ; the 
village was squalid even beyond the generality of small Russian 
villages. It was a mass of mud and dirt, and reeked with evil 
smells. It would not be safe to remain in the forest, for the 
wolves were about, and great packs of them had already been 
seen in the neighbourhood. 

Whilst Sarah was thus occupied, Serge came to the carriage, 
and said in a low voice, as if anxious not to be heard by the 
people about, 

“Tf the gracious lady would not object, only a few versts from 
here is the great property of Vlovna, where her Excellency 
would find herself admirably placed. It belongs to the family 
Nariscki, and doubtless Nadine Fedorovna would be. glad to 
receive so distinguished a guest.” 

“ What!” I cried in astonished delight, and feeling better ina 
moment from having such good news, “the Countess Nariscka 
lives near here! she is the friend whom I hope to see in Moscow, 
Let us go there at once.” 

Serge gave some orders to the coachman, who was already in 
his place, and said he would drive on before us to choose the 
best road, and also to inform the Countess Nariscka of my 
coming. 

In another minute he had jumped into a little telega that was 
standing near, and had driven off. 

I sank back in the carriage, inexpressibly relieved at the 
prospect of having some comfortable rest under the roof of a 
kind friend, instead of having to pass the night in a wretched 
post-house, or else being obliged to endure for many hours the 
jolts and jerks of an ill-built carriage. 

Even this little excitement, however, had made me teel weak 
and faint, and Sarah returning at this moment, shaking her 
head, and pulling a long face at the ill-success of her search, 
devoted herself for the next quarter of an hour to administering 
sal-volatile, and rubbing my cold hands. At last I fell asleep, 
and slept until rudely awakened by the violent movements of 
the carriage. I roused myself, and called to the driver to go 
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more carefully, and also slower, for we were being dragged at 
headlong speed over a track that did not deserve the name of 
road, being but a series of holes and sloughs of mud. 

The man answered in a patois I did not understand, and 
only whipped his horses into a more furious pace. I looked out 
for Serge, but he and his telega had disappeared. By the 
fading light I saw we were surrounded by forest. As far as eye 
could reach were interminable vistas of stunted fir-trees. We 
were evidently traversing one of those desolate tracts that in 
some parts of Russia extend over thousands of versts, and 
through which one may travel for hours without finding human 
habitation. 

A sudden terror seized me. Two women in such a lonesome 
place, absolutely in the power of such a wild creature as the 
driver, who now, by loud cries and fierce gestures, was urging his 
horses to increased exertion. Again I called to him, and now 
to entreat to be taken back to the village we had left. It would 
be better to endure miseries we knew, rather than continue this 
journey through so dark and ugly a forest. But my entreaties 
were useless. The man either could not or would not under- 
stand. 

Why had I allowed Serge to go? Why, indeed, had he left 
us in such a position? Alas! we were helpless. We could but 
be patient, and hope the best. 

A drizzling rain was now falling, adding to the gloom of 
approaching night. To give myself courage, and also to 
comfort Sarah, I told her of our unexpected good luck in 
finding ourselves so near an old friend, for we were going to 
Countess Nariscka. Sarah expressed herself greatly pleased, 
and for some time we talked about the comforts we should 
have later, and so consoled ourselves for present pains. 

“Countess Nariscka is such a true friend,” said I, “and she is 
so accustomed to our English ways, that I dare say we shall find 
ourselves quite at home at Vlovna, and so ——” 

I was going on, when Sarah with a stifled shriek caught 
my arm. “Oh! dear Miss Selina, my dear, dear child, don’t 
go there! Whatever we do, don’t go there! You think I can’t 
understand, but Ido. I pick up many things. That is a wicked 
place. A horrible place. People shudder when it is spoken of. 
For God’s sake, don’t go there!” and Sarah, trembling violently, 
held-me tight in an agony of nervous terror. 

Such words were not only an unexpected shock, but a dreadful 
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one. Still, remembering my dear old friend, I could not believe 
they could relate to her. “Tell me all you know at once,” said 
I decidedly. “What have you heard? What do you know?” 
Closely did I cross-question Sarah, but her answers were both 
incoherent and incredible. I gathered, however, that her alarm 
was principally caused by fear of ghosts, vampires, and such 
other evil creatures, so, knowing that, like many Highlanders 
she was a profound believer in witchcraft, evil omens, and 
sinister portents, my mind was somewhat relieved. 

In little more than another hour we were evidently 
approaching the confines of the forest. Large irregular patches 
of ill-cultivated ground were now visible in the moonlight. Here 
and there was a miserable hovel, but at this hour of the night 
neither man nor beast were seen. As we passed through the 
collection of cabins that might be called the village, we could 
hear in the sheds an occasional stamping of horses’ feet, and 
from the dwellings alongside, larger, though scarcely perhaps 
more cleanly than the stables, we could also hear the heavy 
snores of their probably intoxicated owners. The place we had 
left was squalid and wretched, but how much better than that 
where we now were! But a short distance from the village 
appeared a great mass of buildings, and the carriage passing 
through some lofty wooden doors and entering a courtyard, drew 
up before the portico of an immense house, a palace apparently 
in extent. 

The white facade glittered in the moonlight, great pillars 
encircled the court, but the same light showed how ruined and 
dilapidated were the buildings, and all the many ornaments 
belonging to them. The plaster was peeling off the walls; of 
the pillars, many were broken; some, indeed, had fallen, and 
were lying unheeded on the ground. 

The wooden roof was partly bleached from age, and was 
partly green from the mass of weeds and moss with which it was 
in many places covered. Several of the windows were boarded. 
In short, this grand house was but a fitting adjunct to the 
wretched village that belonged to it. Everything testified to 
hopeless neglect. The very air seemed tainted by the mould 
and decay around. 

Alas! poor Nadine, can this be your home? I thought. It 
was piteous to think one so brilliant, so gifted, so calculated to 
shine in the world, should be compelled to pass even a portion 
of her life in so deplorable a dwelling, and I gave a sigh 
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for her and another for myself, that we should be obliged to 
remain, even one night, in a place that seemed little better 
than a ruin. 

Several servants in shabby liveries soon appeared, and I was 
conducted into the house, of which the interior was more 
comfortable, and better kept than the exterior led one to expect. 
The vast salon into which I was ushered looked however very 
bare and cheerless, but then the five large windows without curtains 
or blinds allowed the dismal landscape without to be seen in all 
its dreariness. Immediately beneath these windows was a sort of 
garden, if ragged patches of grass, a few half-empty flower-beds, 
and some groups of stunted bushes, can deserve to be so called. 
Between this and the dark line of forest the moon’s rays glittered 
upon sundry patches of water, stagnant pools oozing from the 
boggy ground, and the moonlight, mingling with the light of the 
lamps in the salon, gave a curiously weird character to the 
desolate scene. 

“Nadine Fedorovna will speedily wait upon her Excellency,” 
said a servant. 

I murmured the necessary civilities in reply, though feeling 
somewhat pained at so ceremonious and chilling a reception 
from a friend, once so much attached to me. For some minutes 
after the servant left I waited patiently ; but as time went on, 
and the mistress of the mansion did not appear, I became 
nervous and uneasy. So, rising from my chair, I began pacing up 
and down the immense apartment. The floor and walls were 
of yellow marble. Huge chairs, sofas, and tables were arranged 
along these walls. Of other signs of habitation there were none, 
but the air was warm and agreeable from the gilded stove that 
stood in one corner. 

Ihad made a few turns, and was at the extreme end of the 
room, when I heard approaching footsteps. I turned quickly, as 
the doors were thrown open somewhat ceremoniously by a 
chamberlain or groom of the chambers, with other servants, and 
,a lady entered. 

I stood petrified. Could this be Nadine? This aged, yellow, 
faded woman? She was wrapped in a dressing-gown of 
magnificent silk, Costly lace hung about her arms and throat ; 
but gown and lace had been carelessly thrown on, and her hair 
had been negligently twisted beneath a chenille net. Round 
her waist was knotted a common rope, and to this was attached 
4 multitude of crosses, and little images of saints, some adorned 
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with jewels of considerable value, others coarsely fashioned jn 
lead or tin. Her whole appearance was untidy and ill-cared for; 
but it was the changed face that struck me with such infinite 
pain and amazement. The brilliant, wild, bright beauty had 
absolutely gone. Not a trace was left. Sallow and sunken, 
the once lovely countenance had lost all its fresh and beautiful 
outlines. The features were exaggerated ; the nose pinched, the 
mouth swollen ; the cast in the eye, once quite bewitching in its 
strange peculiarity, was now simply a defect and a deformity, 
The figure had lost all youthfulness of shape, and the hair 
was streaked with many lines of white. 

But even worse than the loss of mere beauty was the haggard 
expression, the hopeless misery denoted by that careworn face. 
It told alike of severe physical pain, and even greater mental 
suffering. 

I was stricken dumb. I was motionless with amazed distress, 
But great as was my surprise, my pain, it seemed nothing as 
compared with that of Nadine. 

She stared at me for a moment in bewildered astonishment, 
then throwing her arms wildly in the air, she uttered a sharp cry. 

“Merciful Heaven! is it possible, can it really be Selina 
Brownlow !” 

In spite of the cry, the amazement, the changed person, I 
recognized the loving feeling of my old friend. 

I hastened towards her. I seized her outstretched hands, I 
kissed her with the hearty enthusiasm of old days. 

“Dearest Nadine, say at any rate you are glad to see 
your old, old Lina once again; but have you not seen my 
messenger, have you not received my letters to Moscow?” 

“ What messenger ? What letters? No,no; yes ... no. Oh, 
Lina! why did you come here? What miserable chance 
brought you to this .. .?” 

She fell upon my neck in a passion of tears, and kissed me 
with an affection that her words belied. 

I knew not what to feel, what to think. Such a reception 
was as distressing as it was unexpected. 

Fortunately at this moment the usual tea was brought in, and 
there entered at the same time a harsh-visaged young lady, 
whom Nadine shortly introduced as her dame de compagmt, 
Mademoiselle Tatjana Durscka. 

The young lady bowed silently, looked askance at me, and 
proceeded to make the tea. 
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Nadine also relapsed into moody silence. Occasionally she 
clenched her hand, and muttered something to herself; but she 
did not speak again to me, and seemed preoccupied with 
anxious thought. 

I, feeling singularly uncomfortable and distressed, also 
remained silent. Even the hot and refreshing tea failed to 
have its usual restorative effect, and I only felt anxious to go to 
bed, in order that as early as possible on the morrow I might 
quit this inhospitable dwelling. 

As soon as the opportunity occurred, therefore, I shortly and 
ceremoniously asked Nadine if she would give me hospitality 
for that night, as I feared the next station. was too far to 
permit of my journey being continued at so late an hour. 

“ Hospitality!” cried Nadine, suddenly rousing herself,” how 
can you speak so cruelly, Lina, as if you did not very well know 
that I would gladly give you everything I possess; ah! 
everything, everything, not to have you here,” she muttered to 
herself in a low voice. 

“But Lina,” she continued aloud, “why did you not come to 
Moscow, there we might have been so happy together, while 
now I doubt whether you——’” 

Mademoiselle Durscka, who was leaving the table, pushed the 
tray hastily aside, and one of the beautiful tea-cups falling to 
the ground was broken to pieces. The dame de compagnie 
exhausted herself in the most humble excuses and apologies, to 
which Nadine paid no sort of attention, but darting an angry 
glance at her, she took my arm, and begged me to accompany 
her to the bedchamber prepared for me. 

I was convinced the accident was intentional, either to.attract 
Nadine’s attention, or to recall something to her memory. 

We passed through several salons and ante-chambers, until 
we arrived at that where I was to sleep. Comfortable fortiéres 
hung over the doors and windows. The bed, in German fashion, 
stood at a considerable distance from the wall, and was quite 
shrouded by the curtains that were drawn closely around it. 
The air was warm and comfortable from the well-managed 
stove. In an opposite corner, partly hidden by a screen, was a 
small bed for Sarah. , 

To my surprise, however, Sarah was not there, neither had 
Serge appeared. I enquired for both, but was told Sarah was 
having tea. “Serge is no doubt drunk by this time,” said 
Nadine quietly, “but, my dear,” she continued, “you and I will 
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have some supper here, away from Tatjana Andreovna’s tiresome 
company.” 

Several servants now appeared, bringing all the materials 
for supper, and having arranged a table for two, and placed 
on it dishes that sent forth a most appetising odour, they 
withdrew. 

To my extreme surprise, before giving any of the meat to me, 
Nadine examined it most critically ; then, with a sudden ex. 
clamation, she hurried to the window, opened it, and threw out 
the whole contents of the dish. By the splash that ensued 
there was water, a moat probably on this side of the house. 

Can she be mad? I thought, and a sudden fear came over me, 
as I looked at the wild haggard face, the untidy costume, the 
changed appearance of my old friend. 

But she again took her place at the table quietly, saying 
something about the cook’s insisting upon putting spices or 
condiments into some dishes that would be sure to be disliked 
by, and would probably disagree with a foreigner. 

“One of our horrid national dishes,” she said with a forced 
laugh, But, I thought, why throw it out of the window? Still 
I remembered that Nadine had always been eccentric, she had 
never done anything like other people, and probably our 
separation for so many years made her actions appear to me 
even more extraordinary than before. 

Many dishes had been prepared, excellent in material, and 
well cooked, one more of which Nadine threw away ; and until 
all had been examined she was uneasy and restless, but at last 
we fell back into our old intimacy and talk. As of old, I told 
Nadine every circumstance connected with my life; and also, as 
before, while apparently talking most openly about everything, 
and seeming to give me every confidence, she in reality told me 
little or nothing. 

At length she rose to leave. Embracing me most affection- 
ately, even passionately, she whispered in my ear— ; 

“ Mind, Lina, and attend carefully to what I say ; do not eat 
or drink anything, excepting what J give you. Remember what 
I say, only that which J give you ; take nothing from any other 
person. Our people are not to be trusted.” 

Then promising to send Sarah immediately, she went. 

I was literally thunderstruck at such a warning. What could 
she mean? Were there poisoners around my friend, in her 
own house ? 
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Again the idea of insanity occurred to me, and gained ground 
in my mind, as I remembered all the more than strange 
peculiarities my old friend had exhibited ever since I had been 
here. 

Then how singular it was that I had never seen my servants 
since my arrival! Sarah’s absence, especially, was extraordinary. 
Sarah, who watched over me with such care, and who never 
before had left me for many hours alone! 

I was thoroughly perplexed, and uncomfortable, and until 
my faithful attendant came, could not resolve to go to bed, 
although I felt the agueish fever was returning, and I was now 
thoroughly exhausted with so much fatigue and emotion. 

At length I heard somebody coming—heavy, vague footsteps 
that moved awkwardly over the marble floors. 

The door opened, and Sarah appeared, bearing in her hand 
a large silver goblet. But could this be Sarah? My horror 
was unspeakable. My good, my faithful friend and servant was 
absolutely overpowered by drink. 

She stumbled into the room, and stared wildly and stupidly 
at me, while the very atmosphere around her seemed infected 
by the horrid stuff she had been drinking. 

I rushed to her. 

“Oh my dear, dear Sarah!” I cried, “what have you been 
doing? You must be ill. You cannot knowingly have done 
this ;” and I burst into tears at the sight of such degradation in 
my dear old friend. . 

I seated her in a chair, and dashed cold water in her face. 
This seemed to rouse her a little, though not effectually. She 
still grasped tightly the goblet, which contained a quantity of 
sweet wine, and muttered something in an incoherent and un- 
connected manner about its being a sleeping-cup prepared by 
the hands of, and sent me by, Countess Nariscka. 

I tried to take it from her, but she resisted my attempt, and 
before I could prevent her, had lifted it to her lips, and taken a 
long draught. Scarcely had she done so, than she fell back in 
the heavy sleep, or rather stupor of intoxication. 

Seldom had I shed more bitter tears than I did over the 
miserable and shameful figure of my dear old friend. She was 
hanging partly over the chair. I could not bear to see her thus, 
so pushing and dragging it along the smooth floor, I managed 
to get to the side of my bed, which was the nearest, and 
placing my poor Sarah upon it as well as I could, I hoped 
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in a few hours she might sleep off the results of her terrible 
condition. 

I could not rest myself—I was far too disturbed, too pained, 
too unhappy. I got out my little book of prayers, and endea. 
voured to soothe and tranquillize my mind by reading, and 
praying over the beautiful words and meditations it contained, 
Then I dozed from time to time. At last I suppose I must 
have fallen really asleep ; but I was awakened suddenly by 
hearing deep, half-stifled but terrible groans from the bed. | 
hastened to the side of my poor, unhappy Sarah, and found that 
though still insensible, she was evidently suffering severely. 

That she was in a most dangerous condition I could not 
doubt ; both her appearance and her convulsive breathing con- 
vinced me of that. I never travelled without medicines, but in 
such a case I knew not what were the necessary remedies. 

Severe as were the pains, the pressure on the brain seemed 
the most alarming symptom. I dragged aside all the curtains, 
threw open, though with some difficulty, the windows, and then 
rubbed the poor sufferer until she became a little easier ; but help 
and medical advice she must have. 

I searched vainly for a bell; none could I find, neither was 
there one in the antechamber. 

Heedless of the danger of losing my way, and becoming 
confused in a large, strange house, I hurried on, leaving the 
doors open as I passed. 

Some of them, however, were locked ; occasionally, therefore, 
I had to retrace my steps, so I did become very puzzled ; but 
on I must go, as help was.absolutely necessary, and of course 
with a servant there would be no difficulty in returning to my 
apartment. 

Entering one small room very quickly, a sudden gust of wind 
extinguished the candle I carried with me. The moon, however, 
was shining through the uncurtained windows, and I could see 
a door nearly opposite, towards which I hastened, all the more 
comforted as I fancied I could hear subdued voices. Some 
persons, therefore, were awake in this huge wilderness of a house, 
and I should now soon have help. I hurried towards it, and 
pushing it open, found myself in a small gallery overlooking @ 
vast and lofty hall. But I with difficulty restrained the shriek 
that nearly burst from my lips, and I almost fell to the ground 
with horror at the appalling scene before me. 

Was I in Pandemonium? Was I witnessing a Sabbat of 
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evil spirits? Could the beings before me be really men and 
women ? 

A dense mist partially filled the vast space below, and the air 
was heavy with sulphureous and other evil vapours. A few 
smoky lamps were suspended at rare intervals against the walls ; 
put the principal light came from the lurid flames that burst 
forth at intervals from a species of furnace standing upon a table 
or altar placed at the far end. 

From time to time a hand appeared from the gloom, and 
threw powder, or other fuel into this furnace, and then the 
flames flared upwards with a blue and ghastly light, showing 
distinctly the awful figures that moved around. 

It was difficult to believe they were human beings, so weird 
and terrific was their aspect. Most were nude to the waist, the 
few clothes that covered them being little else than filthy rags. 
Blackened with dirt, bleeding from recently inflicted wounds, 
many staggering under the weight of heavy chains, they moved 
slowly about their ghostly fire. 

Occasionally a few words were said, then the frightful crash of 
awhip falling upon human flesh was heard, and succeeded by 
deep, heart-rending groans from the unseen sufferer. 

At first, between terror and astonishment, I could hardly 
distinguish objects ; then, to my horror, I perceived that many of 
these wretched beings were women ! 

Of what horrible ceremony was I an unwilling witness? I 
dared not cry aloud, I was far too overwhelmed with terror ; I 
moved gently back, hoping to refind the door by which I had 
entered. Carefully I passed my hand along the wall, but 
neither opening nor lock could I discover. Again and again I 
tried. The gallery was small, and not an inch had I left unfelt. 
My poor Sarah! at all risks, however, I must get help for her, 
and I was about to cry aloud for aid, when my own name, spoken 
distinctly, and by a voice I knew, caught my ear. 

“Your prayer could not be received, Nadine Fedorovna ; the 
Englishwoman, Selina Brownlow, is already dead. Her money 
was necessary to the cause. Had her life been spared, secrecy 
could not have been secured. There would have been scandal, and 
enquiry. It was impossible, therefore, to accede to your petition. 
In deference, however, to your wishes her death was ensured 
by kind and gentle means. Be content, and be silent. The 
moment of our devotion approaches, The heroism of our nature 
is about again to be put to the test. We must show by 
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courageous endurance of bodily suffering, that our hearts are 
steadfast to the Great Cause, and that no tortures that can be 
inflicted upon us by our enemies, the Tyrants, to destroy whom 
we readily dedicate our lives, can suffice to weaken our courage, 
or force us to betray those who have engaged with us to conquer 
or to die. 

“ Approach those who are prepared.” 

More fuel was cast on the furnace, from which was now shot 
forth lurid and fitful flames, making visible many long thin rods 
of iron that were projecting from it. 

The speaker seized one with his naked hand, and brandishing 
it aloft, endured without cry or groan the exquisite suffering it 
must have caused him. A frenzy now seized the wretched 
crowd; they threw themselves upon the red-hot bars, burning 
themselves, burning others, as if they were incapable of feeling, 
or of understanding what torture meant. 

Then there was a sullen lull, and low suppressed groans, and 
cries came from the miserable wretches. 

Through the mist and smoke I could at intervals distinguish 
the writhing figures beneath. 

Then the horror of the hideous sight, the awful sounds, the 
madness of the scene came upon me also in deepest intensity, 
and in my lofty gallery I fell crouching in the remotest corner, 
groaning heavily with those beneath in the agony of their 
sufferings, and from my own terror-stricken sympathy. But far 
away, hidden in the dimness of the great height, and by the 
wreathing smoke, none saw, none heeded me. 

Again was the voice of the unseen speaker heard. 

“These are the torments we testify can be endured for the 
Cause,” he said in deep hollow tones, that showed how strongly 
mental resolve was struggling to subdue bodily anguish 
“None have faltered, none have shrunk affrighted from the 
stern ordeal. 

“But woe to that man or woman who does retract, who 
hesitates when the supreme moment arrives! We swear, and 
let each man and each woman approach and swear, that 
whatever be imposed upon them, that duty they will fulfil, be 
it the sacrifice of husband, wife, child, parent, or of all that life 
holds dear. 

“Woe to the degraded wretch who fails to obey! ” 

“We swear that not one torture that can be inflicted o 
human frame shall he or she be spared.” 
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Then all drew near, and each resolutely took an oath, so 

awful in its words and character, that I dare not repeat it 
ere. 
Amidst all my terror, amidst all the agonies of my mind, a 
murmured prayer rose to my lips that Almighty Mercy might 
not record, might blot out the impious threats, the impious 
desires. 

Again there was silence for a few moments ; and then again 
the same voice spoke. 

“It were best that the bodies of the two women should be 
disposed of as secretly as possible.” 

As he spoke, there was a sound of steps as of persons moving, 
then a door closed, and once more silence fell upon the 
assembly. 

I know not how long it lasted; it seemed an age, it was 
probably minutes, when those who had departed reappeared, 
bearing between them a lifeless figure. 

“Oh, my Sarah, my dear, dear, faithful servant! can it indeed 
be you so cruelly done to death? Oh, my friend, my old once 
loving friend! is it possible that you have thus violated every 
law of hospitality, that you have thus requited years of loving 
friendship ? ” 

But now many persons, I could not distinguish how many, 
rushed into the hall in headlong haste. 

The other, the lady, was said by deep and angry voices, she 
has gone, she has escaped. The windows were open, she must 
have fled by the moat. There must be traitors amongst us. 
And a muttered roar of suppressed fury rolled through the 
vast hall. 

A second’s pause, a second’s indecision, then the stern and 
cruel voice of the President again was heard. 

“We need have no fear. The wolves are about. They are 
allaround. They must already have found their prey. But,” 
and here the cruel voice gave forth its harsh and guttural tones. 
more slowly and more savagely than before, “he who quails at 
the sacrifice of wife, or child, or of all he holds most dear, is 
unworthy to be the leader of noble and devoted hearts. 

“Bring hither Nadine Fedorovna Perétekoff. I, her husband, 
devote my wife to the torture that her weakness and her 
cowardice have merited.” 

A miserable, trembling woman was pushed, or dragged, before 
the hideous altar. By the light that came from its quivering 
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flames I could see the convulsed, agonized features, the deathly 
pallor of my most unhappy friend. 

She fell on her knees, 

“Oh! Xavier, Xavier! pardon—pardon! I could not kill her 
—I loved her so. She has been so good to me. She loved me 
Ah! none have ever loved me as she has done. She asked of 
me food and shelter. No, I could not kill her. Oh! Xavier 
Xavier! have mercy! I have given you all—all. For the love 
of the Blessed Virgin, spare me this once! By the memory of 
our dead children, spare me! Kill me if you will, but torture 
me no more! See how I have suffered, see how I have 
suffered! No, no,” she cried, as she writhed in abject terror on 
the ground, “I can bear no more. Kill me, kill me, for the love 
of our Merciful Lady!” 

The wretched creature burst into bitter tears, and tossed her 
arms wildly in the air. Then I saw the scarred and tortured 
flesh, the twisted and distorted limbs, the hideous tokens of 
man’s sinful lust for power, of his wicked crushing of wretched 
instruments for the sake of carrying out his own ends. 

Without replying, he who stood before the altar, the man who 
in the world was the fascinating, accomplished Count Xavier 
Perétekoff, the husband of the beautiful and wealthy Countess 
Nariscka, now the avowed leader of a band of traitorous 
assassins and self-torturers, seized a large and heavy whip. 

I heard the rush the thongs made as they were whirled 
through the air. I heard the horrid thud as they fell upon the 
bared shoulders of the victim. 

A shrill scream broke the silence, and again the awful weapon 
descended. 

I could endure no more—I could forbear no longer. 

“Nadine! Nadine!” Ishrieked. “Iam here, amhere! You 
shall not suffer for me. Let them kill me if they will. God 
will avenge me. God will punish their wicked cruelty ; but you 
shall zot be tortured for me!” 

Again I shrieked loudly in the exquisite agony of my mind. 
Then:a mist came over me, and I fell to the ground ; but hardly 
had the words left my lips when there was a sudden rush from 
below. I was surrounded by a horde of blackened and half- 
naked savages. They seized me, they dragged me down. They 
pulled me to the spot where my unhappy friend, dabbled with 
blood, lay before the glowing furnace. A cruel smile curled 
round the lips of one, who in days gone by had never opened: 
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them to me, save to utter flattering speeches or honeyed 
words. 

“You dare be present at a meeting of the Secret Society! 
You dare pretend to save one justly condemned! Know that 
you are yourself doomed,” and quick as lightning a long, sharp 
knife glittered in his upraised hand. 

The steel just grazed my forehead, as I was dashed to the 
ground, dragging another victim upon me in my fall. A deep 
hollow groan; a hideous stream of blood, and then, as if the 
demons of this awful Pandemonium had been let loose upon us, 
yells and curses rent the air. The doors were dashed inwards, 
a sudden rush of men poured into the hall. Blows and shrieks 
resounded on every side ; strong men were hurled backwards, 
and cast to the ground by the powerful force brought against 
them. Women fought like demons, but were remorselessly shot, 
or cut down by the sword. But few minutes elapsed ere the 
whole band was overpowered. Not a man escaped, and then 
Serge—yes, Serge—came to me, no longer my servant, but now 
arrayed in gorgeous uniform, the officer in command of the 
attacking party. The keen searching eyes seemed yet more 
keen, as they looked resolutely and fiercely around. The firmly 
closed mouth, the square strong jaw, now seen, made the 
features I had once thought vacant, appear stern, severe, and 
implacable. 

“A carriage awaits you, Madame,” he said, as he raised me 
from the ground, “and an escort through the forest will ensure 
your safety. You will pardon the deception I was forced to 
practise in order to unearth this nest of assassins and traitors. 
Without your unconscious aid we could not have made the 
necessary arrests. This great duty compelled me, though most 
reluctantly, to deceive you. By taking the place of your 
servant, and so selling you into the power of my friend Count 
Perétekoff,’"—and here he laughed a low, cruel laugh—“I was 
enabled to take these wretches red-handed, and so ensure the 
fate they have so long richly deserved.” 

While he spoke, the prisoners were being removed, and at this 
moment Count Xavier Perétekoff, heavily manacled, blackened 
with smoke, and still bleeding from the many wounds he had 
received during the desperate struggle, was being forced from 
the room. 

He turned, ere his captors could drag him through the door- 
way, and raising his shackled hands, shook them at his wife and 
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myself with an expression of savage hate, that will remain with 
me to my dying day. 

“Fool and coward,” he said, “may you die the death you so 
well merit—and I—I curse myself for having been such a 
miserable fool as to trust a woman.” 

Even as he spoke, another prisoner, a yet more hideous 
object than himself, from bleeding wounds, and from impotent 
fury, in whom nought told of woman save the long hair 
streaming down her back, pressed a little forward, and 
whispered in his ear. It was the dame de compagnie, Tatjana 
Andreovna Durska. 

“ Yes, yes,” he muttered, “you perhaps are faithful. Faithful,” 
he added with a grim laugh, “for we shall share the gallows and 
the hangman, or, still worse, the mine.” 

I turned to Serge. 

“TI cannot go,” I said resolutely, “ without my dear companion 
and servant ; nor can I at present leave my poor friend, who is, 
I fear, severely wounded.” 

I was kneeling upon the ground, and supporting the head of 
my unhappy and unconscious Nadine. 

“Poor wretch!” Serge replied, looking carelessly at the 
miserable object before him. “She has been only a tool, and 
a victim. These traitors have long suspected her, and but for 
her wealth, which they could not get at without her aid, would 
ere this have accomplished her death. But they have tortured 
her into silence and submission. Her heart was good, and she 
was faithful to our Father, the Czar. Still it is better as it is. 
Justice could not now have spared her.” 

Oh, merciful Heaven! how that graceful, beautiful creature 
had been tortured! How maimed and lacerated was that once 
exquisite form ! 

It needed not much skill to see that life was now ebbing fast. 
Her sorrows and her pains were now fast drawing to a close. 

Each breath sent the life-blood rushing from the gaping 
wound she had received in saving my life. The convulsive sob 
with which she drew this breath, the slowly glazing eyes, said 
that death was very near. 

' I raised her poor head. I pressed her against my heart. I 
kissed the suffering face, over which the grey shadow of the last 
moment was now fast descending. 

The fading eyes sought mine. The pallid lips quivered, and 
she struggled to speak. 
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“My Lina,” she faintly murmured, “God be praised! I die 
in loving arms. This—this is rest.” 

But even as she spoke a sudden terror came upon her. She 
started in wild alarm. 

“For God’s dear sake, a priest !” she cried, “a priest to hear 
my confession. To absolve me from my great sins.” 

The crimson stream poured fast from her lips—She sank 
back gasping and suffocated by the strangling blood. 

Again I raised her, signing to Serge to hold before her, so 
that her dying eyes might rest upon them, the little image and 
crucifix that every Russian soldier carries over his heart. 

The lips quivered yet more weakly, slowly and faintly came 
the word, 

“ Forgive ” 

A quick convulsion passed over the livid features. A sharp 
spasm shook the hitherto motionless limbs. Again the blood 
rushed in a purple torrent from her mouth. A momentary, but 
desperate struggle for breath, and then one of the most beautiful 
and gifted women I have ever known lay dead upon the floor of 
her own hall, a victim to the cruel and selfish ambition of the 
man to whom she had given everything. 

Serge would not permit longer delay. He hurried me from 
the ghastly scene, where the body of my unhappy friend was 
only one amongst the many dreadful objects that lay around. 

A carriage was in waiting, in which had already been placed 
my poor Sarah, still insensible from the effects of the poisonous 
narcotics that had been administered to her. 

Scarcely had I taken my seat, than the horses started at a 
hand-gallop. A detachment of dragoons closed around, and by 
the faint light of the dawn that was now gleaming palely 
between the stunted trees of the forest, we were rapidly borne 
away from the spot where I had passed hours of such infinite 
agony—a night so infinitely terrible. 

ANDREE HOPE. 
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Lost in the Backwoods. 


IN the year 1846 I was in the Province of New Brunswick, 
engaged on an exploring survey to determine the practicability 
of a line of railway between Halifax and Quebec, a distance of 
some 700 miles, to connect the three Provinces of Canada, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. 

The project had been often discussed between the North 
American Colonies and the Home Government, but in the 
absence of any reliable information as to the feasibility of the 
undertaking, opinion was much divided as to the route to be 
followed by the railway; finally, Captain Pipon, of the Royal 
Engineers, and myself, then a subaltern in the same corps, were 
sent to carry out the necessary preliminary surveys, and report 
on the whole question. 

The chief difficulties were in New Brunswick, the central 
portion of which was an almost unbroken forest, traversed by 
numerous rivers and streams, rising in broken highlands, and 
flowing, as a rule, at right angles to the line from Halifax to 
Quebec, and the range of mountains which must be crossed 
south of the River St. Lawrence. 

Railway engineering was then comparatively in its infancy, 
and the restrictions which were laid upon us as to gradients 
added not a little to our difficulties in saying where we could go 
and where we could not; but the greatest hindrance was the 
almost entire absence of any reliable information concerning the 
vast tract of country to be traversed by the railway. The 
settlements of New Brunswick in those ‘days were mainly along 
the River St. John, and the shores of the Atlantic and the Bay 
of Fundy. The greater part of the interior was only known to 
the lumbermen, who penetrated up the larger streams only 9 
far as they were available for floating down pine logs when the 
ice broke up, and, from a railway point of view, much of their 
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information was very indefinite ; pine trees were their study, not 
the physical configuration of the country. 

The Western half of the Province was allotted to me, and 
Captain Pipon took the Eastern half. Late in the autumn he 
lost his life, being drowned in the River Restigouche : his canoe 
was capsized in a rapid, and in the endeavour to save one of the 
little crew he perished. 

At the end of September, I had made my way to the head 
waters of the Upsalquitch river, a tributary of the Restigouche, 
then the nominal boundary between Canada and New 
Brunswick, my object being to explore the country between the 
Upsalquitch and the middle river which flowed into the Bay of 
Chaleur, and to ascertain the practicability of taking the line 
there instead of a long detour round the coast. 

My party consisted of two sturdy backwoodsmen, volunteers. 
from the last lumber camp on the river, and a French Canadian,,. 
who was an old trapper known as Jack. All three were inured 
to bush life, and with five days’ provisions we made no doubt 
of reaching the head waters of the middle river, on which 
there were several lumber camps, without much difficulty, the 
distance, as far as we could calculate, not exceeding 35 miles. 

We slept one Thursday night at the last lumber camp on the 
tiver, where, as always, we were made welcome by the lumber- 
men, Theirs is a wild life, and decidedly monotonous, the 
arrival of a stranger being an almost unknown event. They 
usually leave the settlements in July or August, and remain in 
the woods until the following May or June—chop, chop, 
chopping all day, and every day except Sunday, when they 
wash their clothes. 

Their camps are all of the same description—built near a. 
running stream, of rough spruce or cedar logs, the chinks filled 
with moss, and roofed with cedar shingles. A rough bench runs 
along the inside, and serves for table and chairs; they sleep 
with their feet to the fire, on a rug spread over branches of the 
spruce fir. 

They rise with the earliest dawn, and take their seats in silence 
on the bench ; they are a silent race. The cook hands all round 
amess of dried fish and a cup of tea and molasses; each takes 
a slice of bread with his invaluable clasp-knife, which answers 
every purpose, and they eat their taciturn meal. Each man 
then straightway shoulders his axe, and taking a piece of pork, 
and generally a small kettle to boil tea for the mid-day meal— 
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away they go into the forest, When it is dark, they return one 
at a time and take their seats again. The cook hands them 
their tea, and then lighting their pipes, they stretch themselves 
on the floor till the cook “makes them up.” By this term they 
glorify the laying down of the rugs, whereupon, each man 
wrapping himself in a blanket, they sleep soundly till the early 
dawn calls them again to the woods. 

When the freshets come down in the spring they get all the 
logs into the stream, and commence driving them down to the 
port where they have to be shipped. 

This is very hard work. Most of the day the men are up to 
their knees in the ice-cold water, varied by an_ occasional 
ducking ; they have to camp as best they can, and are often wet 
through for days together ; when the timber “ jams,” as it often 
does on the rocks or at the falls, and the logs are piled one on 
the other in the wildest disorder, they have to go for it, and start 
the jam at the risk of their lives. 

There is generally one key-log, the starting of which sets 
the whole mass free with a sudden crash and roar, followed by 
inextricable confusion that renders escape very difficult to the 
most active ; many a life has been lost in a “ Jam.” 

Neither beer nor spirits are allowed in any lumber camp; 
their only beverage is tea or “switchel,” which is simply molasses 
and water; formerly spirits were supplied to them from the 
stores of their employers, and drunkenness and quarrelling were 
the consequence. By the general consent of the men themselves 
the practice was abandoned, and all intoxicating liquors were 
strictly prohibited. The men agreed that the change was 
decidedly for the better. 

Physically they were splendid fellows, and, as far as my 
experience goes, spirits are wholly unnecessary in the free open 
life of the bush. I usually took in a bottle of brandy for a two 
or three months’ trip, and if it were not broken, it was as 
generally brought out again. 

The lumbermen had no books. The Bible I never saw, 
although they were very pleased to have it read to them, 
especially the Old Testament. Subsequently, by the good offices 
of the Bible Society, a supply was sent to almost all the camps! 
knew of, and one can only hope it was sometimes appreciated. 

We started on the Friday morning, with our five days 
provisions on our backs, a blanket apiece, two axes, and a kettle 
in which to boil our tea, We were in good spirits and made 
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light of the task, but soon found we had reckoned without our 
host—in fact we had no host at all! The tract of country in 
which we found ourselves was lofty and rugged, covered to the 
very summits with interminable forests ; they offered no attrac- 
tion, however, to the lumbermen, for the pines were few and 
scattered, and the streams too small to float logs. So the region 
had remained in its virgin solitude, unvisited by the white man. 

The travelling was very bad ; the bottoms of the valleys were 
filled with a dense mass of spruce and alder, through which, as 
Jack remarked, it would “take a bear a week to go a mile,” and 
upon the mountain sides the forest of maple, birch, hemlock, 
and sturdy irritating spruce, interspersed with moss-grown rocks 
and fallen timber, was but little better. 

We struggled on until the Monday night, starting always at 
daybreak and travelling until dark, with a short rest for dinner 
at noon—even then not making more than five miles in a direct 
line during the day. On the Monday evening we came upon a 
small stream of water flowing east, which we promptly concluded 
was the river we were in search of. We ate our final breakfast 
the next morning with light hearts, although our provisions 
were thereby exhausted, and started down the stream, nothing 
doubting but that we should make one of the lumber camps 
on the river before nightfall. 

Darkness overtook us still forcing our way down the brook, 
without having found even the slightest trace or mark of a 
lumberer’s axe—it rained heavily, and we had to camp, cold and 
wet, on a mountain side, and so we went supperless to bed. 

Before starting in the morning I went up the hill-side, and, 
selecting the biggest spruce-tree I could find on the summit, pro- 
ceeded to climb it. Climbing a spruce-tree is no joke, but it is 
the only way in the very dense woods to get any idea of the 
lay of the country, or the conformation of the ground in front. 

The first twenty feet or so of the trunk is bare of all but the 
very smallest twigs, and you must “swarm” up it as best 
you can ; the branches, when you reach them, are as tough as 
steel, which makes the safety of “climming a spruce ;” and you 
must force your head and body through, to the great detriment 
of your hair and clothing. 

When I arrived breathless at the top, I was fully repaid for 
my trouble, for I had been lucky enough to hit on the tallest, a 
treea long way over a hundred feet high, and I was not shut 
in by half-a-dozen taller ones all round. 
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The hills and valleys were spread out before me in all their 
autumn glory, like a billowy sea of crimson, green, and yellow; 
great pines towered here and there through the field of the cloth 
of gold like huge funereal plumes, the course of the valleys being 
distinctly marked by masses of dark spruce. So far as I could 
judge, we had been travelling in the right direction ; it was cold 
and rainy, and as we were pretty well wet through already, we 
did not think much of plunging into the stream, now grown 
into a wild rocky little torrent, which seemed to offer the most 
practicable road. We tried the bush at the sides once or twice, 
but it was too dense to struggle through ; so we returned to the 
bed of the torrent, sadder, if wiser men. For one weary hour 
after another we went down the stream vainly looking for a 
sign, but none was given us ; and when darkness came on and 
we had to camp, the conclusion forced itself upon us that we 
were lost, with nothing to eat; plenty of water there was, cer- 
tainly—a superfluous luxury, since we were perfectly saturated 
with moisture. 

The next day brought more rain, and a gnawing craving for 
food, which had to remain unsatisfied. The bed of the torrent 
grew worse and worse, and the travelling was very bad. The 
rocks and boulders were as slippery as glass, and more than one 
heavy fall was the result. The banks were steep and rocky, 
covered with the interminable spruce and alder, and locomotion 
was a grief. Our boots were cut to pieces, and our garments 
suffered wofully ; in this plight night came again, and we 
shivered round our fire till we slept. Tired as we were, the 
horribly gnawing sensation caused by the want of food made 
our sleep broken and fitful ; we lay awake half the time, thinking 
in the solemn silence of the night principally whether we should 
“get out.” 

The stillness of those deep woods is wonderful; indeed, 
during the whole time we were “out” I never saw a bird or 
even an animal of any description, with the exception of one 
solitary hare, who, being unused to the sight of the human form 
divine, sat still and eyed me curiously. I promptly hurled my 
tomahawk at him, but it flew quite harmlessly over his head, 
and without any unnecessary delay the hare left. 

A misfortune befell my long boots during the night. I had 
left them, as I thought, in safety to dry ; but they unluckily 
got scorched, and when I essayed to pull them on in the 
morning, the bottoms came clean out, and the case seemed 
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hopeless. However, Jack bound the remains securely on my 
legs and feet with strips of bark, which answered the purpose, 
but made it much more difficult for me to keep on my legs. 

Thursday and Friday brought the same story, with unpleasant 
yariations, for we were all getting weak and exhausted with the 
constant effort to keep on our legs. The wild brook had become 
a torrent, rushing madly along between precipitous banks 250 
to 300 feet high. A fall now overa rock involved a ducking, 
not devoid of danger to life and limb. We knew, however, 
that we were travelling south, and that if we could hold out we 
must in time reach the Nipisiquit river; once there, I knew 
where to go, though my companions did not. 

So we travelled on, deluding ourselves with the hope that 
every high ridge we saw in front looked down upon the big 
river ; but night came without our hope being realized, and we 
camped once more in silence and exhaustion. It rained again 
heavily in the night ; but in spite of this, our fire spread among 
the trees, burnt a great hole in my solitary blanket, and nearly 
burnt us out altogether. 

We were all very much used up on the Saturday, and agreed 
to keep together in case any one of us gave up ; an arrangement 
which was not carried out, as we were pretty much walking for 
our lives, 

I found I was getting very weak, and I got so many nasty 
falls, that I concluded to quit the torrent and try the top of the 
bank; up I climbed with much difficulty, and found, to my 
great delight, admirable travelling on a carpet of moss and 
spines of the pine trees. I kept along the edge of the precipice, 
and was having a good time, when little by little the sound of 
the torrent ceased, and as no answer came to my “cooey” | 
felt bound to descend again, to find that I had been working 
away from the stream, and had wandered ever so far in another 
direction up the course of a tributary. 

With some difficulty I found my way back to the main 
stream, and before long I came up with Jack, as pale as a 
ghost, sitting on a rock. 

“What is the matter, Jack ?” I said. 

“Well, I am not going any further. I feel I am done, and 
then you know I shall suddenly fall down and never get up 
again ; so I want you to build me up a bit of a place, and then 
if you get out you will know where I am; and if you don't, it 
will be all the same to us.” 
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“Where are the others ?” 

“Qh! they are ahead somewhere,—I don’t know,” and he 
relapsed into silence. 

As a final resource I had privately husbanded a solid stick of 
nigger-head tobacco, for the general supply of that useful article 
had been exhausted three days before. 

“If I give you a bit of tobacco, Jack,” said I, “will yoy 
go on?” 

He jumped like a shot rabbit. “Go anywhere,” said he. 

So I handed him a good chunk, which he proceeded to chew 
with intense delight, and started off after the others with the 
greavest alacrity ! 

I toiled along in the rear, feeling very miserable, with a 
horrible craving for something to eat. I couldn’t chew the 
tobacco, it made me sick. Some hours passed, and suddenly 
Iheard a terrific howl in front. ‘Something up now,” I thought, 
and presently I came up to Jack, whom I found dancing round 
a red pine tree, giving occasional yells; the other two, very 
grave and worn, sat looking on without a word ; certainly I 
thought Jack had gone off his head. 

“What is wrong now, Jack?” I said. 

“We're out, we’re out !” he yelled, “don’t you see ?” 

I could see nothing but the interminable woods and the 
boiling water. 

“Look at that, then!’ said he. 

I looked, and there certainly was the mark of an axe in the 
tree ; but it was grown over with moss, and had been there 
probably for many years. 

However, it was “sign,” and that was enough for Jack. An 
hour later we came upon a faint old trail on the bank. So we 
quitted the torrent without much regret, and followed the trail, 
which gradually improved, until just as the sun was setting we 
emerged on the shore of a wide gently flowing river, which I 
recognized as the Nipisiquit. 

We sat down on the bank to consider, for we were many long 
miles from anywhere in particular. 

Gradually the features of the spot came back to my memory, 
and I recollected that within a mile of us there was a “bear 
house,” where the lumbermen higher up the river stored their 
provisions safe from the incursions of the bears. 

We soon found the place, and a burglarious entry was po 
effected, but to our dismay the bear house was stuffed full of 
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hay, and our disappointment was a thing to remember. How- 
ever, we dragged out some of the trusses, and I crawled in, 
finding it very dark, hot, and stuffy. In the middle I fell into a 
hole, where I discovered three barrels; extracting a bung I 
soon had my mouth full of molasses, which prevented an 
immediate response to the famished howls of my friends outside, 
«What have you got? What have you got?” 

We found a barrel of pork, another of molasses, and a third 
of four, with a little dried fish. 

Having helped ourselves to a supply of each, and having left 
amemorandum of what we had plundered, we proceeded to a 
deserted camp close by, which I daresay was dreary enough ; 
the old hut was weatherbeaten and dilapidated, surrounded by a 
sodden waste of burnt pine-stumps, but to us it was a small 
paradise. We made unleavened cakes of the pork and flour, 
and washed them down with molasses and water. Since there 
was no longer any neccessity for hiding my tobacco, we had a 
good smoke, and slept. 

My dreams were very indigestible, but we rested the next 
day, and consumed more of our unleavened meals, which, in our 
famished condition, was scarcely wise. 

Next morning we started for a lumber camp some twenty 
miles distant, but I soon found I had to pay the penalty of my 
indiscretion. We sat under a wide-spreading spruce-tree to eat 
our midday meal—more pork and flour cakes—when I en- 
quired, “Where did that dog came from?” “Dog,” said the 
men, “don’t see never a dog, never was a dog here.” “But there 
isa dog,” said I, “a bright blue dog.” Whereupon they began 
to look rather scared. 

Before many minutes had passed our troubles were over, so far 
as I personally was concerned ; I lost consciousness and became 
quite delirious, in a high state of fever. The men, who were 
not much better than myself, were very good to me, but what 
todo with me was a difficulty. They made a rude litter and 
tried to carry me, but had to give it up, and finally decided to 
go to the camp for help, expecting to return by nightfall; so 
they “built me up ” comfortably, and started. 

The distance was further than they anticipated, and they did 
not get back till next morning, bringing a horse with them. 
They found ‘me pretty much as they had left me. I woke up 
a bit, and with some difficulty was hoisted on to the animal’s 
tack, and though I had to be held on at intervals, I was brought 
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safely down to the lumber camp. There I was hospitably 
welcomed, and with a couple of days’ rest, and some of their 
simple remedies, I found myself sufficiently restored to mount 
the horse they kindly lent me, and start by myself for the 
settlements. 

I had a long ride of thirty miles down the bush track, in rain 
and sleet, and my rough trotting horse shook me up a bit. My 
saddle was my own burnt blanket, with two pieces of wood at 
the end of a small rope for stirrups, and another rope round the 
horse’s nose for a bridle. The charred remnants of my boots 
were held on by strips of bark, and a very torn plaid served for 
my coat; my cap was gone, but I did not realize what a wild 
appearance I presented till I went over a fence, at which the 
track seemed to end, into a blessed clearing, and two women 
and a child who were at work fled with a scream! However 
my troubles for that time at least were over, and arriving at the 
house of my friend Mr. Ferguson, whose great saw mills were 
close at hand, I was soon in the lap of comfort and kindness, 
and in a peaceful sleep forgot the horrors of being “lost in the 
Bush.” The next day I started North again, to continue the 
exploration of the line, which was destined after many years to 
become the “Intercolonial Railway.” 

E. Y. W. HENDERSON. 
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In the summer of 1885 an advertisement appeared in 
‘The Western Morning News,’ probably unique of its kind. 
The advertiser desired to meet with, rent and occupy, a genuine 
haunted house. Haunted houses have not hitherto stood high in 
the market. A house with a ghost has let or sold like a horse 
with a spavin. Owners of houses reputed haunted have been as 
careful to conceal the fact, when offering them for sale, as they 
would be of the fact that the drains were bad and they were 
haunted with fevers. 

But, if this advertisement be an indication of a change of 
opinion, or of taste, then it is quite possible that those happy 
possessors of mansions to which are attached ancestral ghosts, 
may find that they have done well not to bring their houses 
eatlier into the market, and share the luck of those who reserved 
their Chippendale furniture and Chelsea china. 

One swallow does not make a summer, it is true, but a straw 
will tell the direction of the wind ; and at present, when fashion 
isa whirligig of caprice, there is no saying in which direction it 
may set. 

The tenacity with which popular belief has clung to tradition 
ofcertain houses being haunted, the continual recrudescence of 
the superstition after it has been laid, leads to the supposition 
that something more lies at the base of this belief than is 
generally supposed ; that the tradition is not a mere idle growth 
of the imagination, but has sprung out of some fact, probably 
misconceived, distorted and permuted past recognition. That 
thisis the case, it will be our object in this article to point out. 

Almost always, but not always, in the case of haunted houses, 
acrime is supposed to account for the restless spirit that infests 
ahouse. But, curiously enough, the fact of the crime is most 
hard to establish ; and: very often a crime is assumed to have 
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been committed to account for the walking of the ghost, By 
no means infrequently the crime which, in the popular mind, 
accounts for the ghost, can be demonstrated historically not to 
have taken place. Again, in a great number of cases, the 
spectre attached to a building is not that of a human being at 
all, but of some animal, and then tradition is completely at a 
loss to explain this phenomenon. 

The proverb says that there is a skeleton in every man’s house, 
and the proverb is a statement of what at one time was a fact, 
Every house had its skeleton, and every house was intended to 
have its skeleton ; and what was more, every house was de- 
signed to have not only its skeleton, but its ghost. 

We are going back to heathen times, when we say that at 
the foundation-stone laying of every house, castle, or bridge, 
provision was de to give to each its presiding, haunting, 
protecting spixit. The idea, indeed, of providing every building 
with its spectre, as its spiritual guard, was not, indeed, the 
primary idea, it grew later, out of the original one, the character- 
istically pagan idea, of a sacrifice associated with the beginning 
of every work of importance. 

When the primeval savage lived in a hut of poles over which 
he stretched skins, he thought little of his house, which could be 
carried from place to place with ease, but directly he began to 
build of stone, or raise earthworks as fortifications, he considered 
himself engaged on a serious undertaking. He was disturbing 
the face of Mother Earth, he was securing to himself in 
permanency a portion of that surface which had been given by 
her to all her children in common. Partly with the notion of 
offering a propitiatory sacrifice to the Earth, and partly also with 
the idea of securing to himself for ever a portion of soil by some 
sacramental act, the old pagan laid the foundations of his house 
and fortress in blood. 

Every great work was initiated with sacrifice. If a man 
started on a journey, he made first an offering. A warlike 
expedition was not undertaken till an oblation had been made, 
and the recollection of this lingered on in the altered form of 
superstition, that that side would win the day which was the first 
to shed blood, a belief alluded to in the “Lady of the Lake.” 
A ship could not be launched without a sacrifice, and the 
baptism of a vessel nowadays with a bottle of wine is a relic of 
the breaking of the neck of a human victim and the suffusion of 
the prow with blood, just as the burial of a bottle with coins at 
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the present day under a foundation stone is the faded 
reminiscence of the immuring of a human victim. 

Building, in early ages, was not so lightly taken in hand as at 
present, and the principles of architectural constructions were 
ill-understood. If the walls showed tokens of settlement, the 
reason supposed was that the Earth had not been sufficiently 
propitiated, and that she refused to bear the superimposed 
burden. 

In the ballad of the “Cout of Keeldar” in the minstrelsy of 
the Border, it is said, 


* And here beside the mountain flood 
A massy castle frowned 
Since first the Pictish race in blood 
The haunted pile did found.” 


In a note, Sir Walter Scott alluded to the tradition that the 
foundation stones of Pictish raths were bathed in human gore. 

A curious incident occurs in the legend of St. Columba, 
founder of Iona, which shows how deep a hold the old custom 
had taken. The original idea of a sacrifice to propitiate the 
earth was not gone, but the idea that appropriation of a site was 


not possible without one, concurred with it. The Saint is said 
to have buried one of his monks, Oran by name, alive, under the 
foundations of his new abbey, because as fast as he built, the 
spirits of the soil demolished by night what he raised by day. In 
the life of the Saint by O’Donnell (Trias Thaumat.) the horrible 
truth is disguised. The story is told thus :—On arriving at Hy 
(Iona), St. Columba said, that whoever willed to die first would 
ratify the right of the community to the island by taking 
corporal possession of it. Then, for the good of the com- 
munity, Oran consented to die—that is all; the dismal sequel, 
the immuring of the living monk, is passed over. More recent 
legend, unable to understand the burial alive of a monk, explains 
itin another way. Columba interred him because he denied the 
resurrection. 

That the usage remained long after Europe had become 
nominally Christian is certain, how late it continued we shall be 
able to show presently.* 

Grimm, in his ‘German Mythology,’ says: “It was often 
considered necessary to build living animals, even human beings, 


* The finding of skeletons in abbey ruins has led to the notion that monks 
and nuns who broke their vows, were immured alive. 
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into the foundations on which any edifice was reared, as an 
oblation to the earth to induce her to bear the superincumbent 
weight it was proposed to lay on her. By this horrible practice 
it was supposed that the stability of the structure was assured, as 
well as other advantages gained. According to Danish accounts, 
a lamb was walled-in under the altar of every church, to make it 
secure ; and in every churchyard, before a corpse was laid in it, 
a living horse was interred ; both lamb and horse are said to 
show themselves occasionally in the church. Under the founda- 
tions of houses, swine and hens were buried alive.” Good 
weather is sti]l thought to be secured by building a live cock into 
a wall, and cattle are prevented from straying by burying a 
living blind dog under the threshold of a stable. The animal 
was, of course, a substitute for a human victim, just as the bottle 
and coins are the modern substitute for the live beast. 

This custom was by no means confined to pagan Europe, and 
to our Norse ancestry. We find traces of it elsewhere. It is 
alluded to by Joshua in his curse on Jericho which he had 
destroyed, “ Cursed be the man before the Lord, that riseth up, 
and buildeth this city Jericho: he shall lay the foundation 
thereof in his firstborn, and in his youngest son shall he set up 
the gates of it.” (Josh. vi. 26.) 

The idea of a sacrifice faded out with the spread of Christianity, 
and when tenure of soil and of buildings became fixed and 
usual, the notion of securing it by blood disappeared ; but in 
their place rose the notion of securing a spiritual protector to a 
building, sacred or profane, and until quite late, the belief 
remained that weak foundations could be strengthened and be 
made to stand by burying a living being, generally human, under 
them. The thought of a sacrifice to the Earth-goddess was 
quite lost, but not the conviction that by one the cracking walls 
could be secured. 

The vast bulk of the clergy in the early Middle Ages were 
imbued with the superstitions of the race and age to which they 
belonged. They were of the people. They were not reared in 
seminaries, and so cut off from the influences of ignorant and 
superstitious surroundings. They were a little ahead of their 
fellows in culture, but only a little. The medizeval priest allowed 
the old pagan customs to continue unrebuked, he half believed 
in them himself. One curious and profane incident of the close 
of the 15th century may be quoted to show to how late a date 
heathenism lingered mixed up with Christian ideas. An Italian 
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contemporary historian says, that when Sessa was besieged by 
the King of Naples, and ran short of water, the inhabitants put 
a consecrated host in the mouth of an ass, and buried the ass 
alive in the porch of the church. Scarcely was this horrible 
ceremony completed, before the windows of heaven were opened, 
and the rain poured down. 

In 1885, Holsworthy parish church was restored, and in the 
course of restoration the south-west angle wall of the church was 
takendown. Init, embedded in the mortar and stone, was found 
askeleton. The wall of this portion of the church was faulty, 
and had settled. According to the account given by the masons 
who found the ghastly remains, there was no trace of a tomb, but 
every appearance of the person having been buried alive, and 
hurriedly. A mass of mortar was over the mouth, and the 
stones were huddled about the corpse as though hastily heaped 
about it, then the wall was leisurely proceeded with, 

When the ramparts of Copenhagen were erected, according 
to popular tradition, an innocent little girl was taken and seated 
ata table with toys and cakes on it, and whilst the child played 
with these articles, twelve masons hastily threw a relieving 
arch over her, and then walled up the front, whilst drums were 
beaten, and trumpets blown, to drown her cries of alarm. 

A few years ago the bridge-gate at Hamburg was demolished, 
when, actually in the foundations, the body of a child was thus 
found immured, showing that the popular tradition rested on a 
ghastly fact. 

In the walls of the ancient castle of Henneberg, the seat of a 
line of powerful counts, is a relieving arch, and the story goes 
that a mason engaged on the castle was induced by the offer of 
asum of money to yield his child to be built into it. The child 
was given a cake, and the father stood on a ladder superintend- 
ing the building. When the last stone was put in, the child 
screamed in the wall, and the man, overwhelmed with self- 
reproach, lost his hold, fell from the ladder, and broke his neck. 
A similar story is told of the Castle of Liebenstein. A mother 
sold her child for the purpose. As the wall rose about the little 
creature, it cried out, “Mother, I still see you!” then, later, 
“Mother, I can hardly see you!” and lastly, “Mother, I see 
youno more!” In the Castle of Reichenfels, also, a child was 
immured, and the superstitious conviction of the neighbourhood 
is, that were the stones that. enclose it removed, the castle 
would fall. 
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In the Eifel district, rising out of a gorge is a ridge on which 
stand the ruins of two extensive castles, Ober and Niede; 
Manderscheid. According to popular tradition, a young damsel 
was built into the wall of Nieder Manderscheid, yet with ap 
opening left, through which she was fed as long as she was able 
to eat. In 1844 the wall at this point was broken through, and 
a cavity was discovered in the depth of the wall, in which a 
human skeleton actually was discovered. 

The Baron of Winneburg, in the Eifel, ordered a master mason 
to erect a strong tower whilst he was absent. On his return he 
found that the tower had not been built, and he threatened to 
dismiss the mason. That night some one came to the man, 
and said to him: “I will help you to complete the tower in 
a few days, if you will buiid your little daughter into the 
foundations.” The master consented, and at midnight the 
child was laid in the wall, and the stones built over her. That 
is why the tower of Winneburg is so strong that it cannot be 
overthrown. 

When the church of Blex, in Oldenburg, was building, the 
foundations gave way, being laid in sand. Accordingly the 
authorities of the village crossed the Weser, and bought a child 
from a poor mother at Bremerleke, and built it alive into the 
foundations. Two children were thus immured in the base- 
ment of the wall of Sandel, one in that of Ganderkesee. At 
Butjadeirgen, a portion of the dyke gave way, wherefore a boy 
named Hugo was sunk alive in the foundations of the dam 
In 1615 Count Anthony Giinther of Oldenburg, on visiting 
a dyke in process of construction, found the workmen about 
to bury an infant under it. The Count interfered, saved the 
child, reprimanded the dam-builders, and imprisoned the mother 
who had sold her babe for the purpose. Singularly enough, 
this same Count is declared by tradition to have buried a 
living child in the foundations of his castle at Oldenburg. 

When Detinetz was built on the Danube, the Slavonic 
settlers sent out into the neighbourhood to capture the first 
child encountered. A boy was taken, and walled into the 
foundations of their town. Thence the city takes its name, 
dijete is the Sclavonic for boy. 

In the life of Merlin, as given by Nennius and by Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, we are told that Vortigern tried to build a castle, 
but that the walls gave way as fast as he erected them, He 
consulted the wise men, and they told him that his foundations 
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could only be made to stand if smeared with the blood of a 
fatherless boy. Thus we get the same superstition among 
Celts, Slaves, Teutons and Northmen. 

In 1813, the ice on the Elbe broke down one of the dams, 
and the Government inspector went to the spot to have it 
repaired. An old peasant sneered at his efforts, and said, 
“You will never get the dyke to hold unless you first sink an 
innocent child under its foundations.” The inspector mentioned 
this in his report. 

Count Floris III. of Holland, who married Ada, daughter of 
Henry the son of David, King of Scotland, visited the island of 
Walcheren in 1157, to receive the homage of the islanders, On 
his return to Holland he despatched a number of experienced 
workmen to repair the sea-walls which were in a dilapidated 
condition. In one place where the dam crossed a quicksand, 
they were unable to make it stand till they had sunk a live dog 
inthe quicksand. The dyke is called Hontsdamm to this day. 
Usually a live horse was buried in such places, and this horse 
haunts the sea-walls; if an incautious person mounts it, the 
spectre beast plunges into the sea and dissolves into foam. 

The dog is the substitute for a child. A few centuries earlier 
the dyke builders would have reared it over an infant buried 
alive. The trace of the substitution remains in some folk tales. 
An architect promises the Devil the soul of the first person who 
crosses the threshold of the house, or church, or goes over the 
bridge he has built with the Devil’s aid. The Evil One expects 
a human victim, and is put off with a wolf, or a dog, or a cock. 
At Aix-la-Chapelle, a wolf took the place of a human victim. 
At Frankfort a cock. 

When the north wall of the parish church of Chulmleigh in 
North Devon was taken down a few years ago,—a wall of 
Perpendicular date—in it was found laid a very early carved 
figure of Christ crucified to a vine, or interlacing tree, such as is 
seen in so-called Runic monuments. The north wall having 
been falling in the 15th century, had been re-erected, and this 
figure was laid in it, and the wall erected over it, just as, in 
the same county, about the same time, the wall of Holsworthy 
Church was built over a living human being. At Chulmleigh 
there was an advance in civilization. The image was laid 
under the wall in place of the living victim. 

The stubborn prejudice which still exists in all parts against 
afirst burial ina new cemetery or churchyard is due to the fact 
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that in pagan times the first to be buried was the victim, and jp 
medizval times was held to be the perquisite of the Devil, who 
stepped into the place of the pagan deity. 

Every so-called Devil’s Bridge has some story associated with 
it pointing to sacrifice, and sometimes to the substitution of ap 
animal for the human victim. The almost invariable story is that 
the Devil had been invoked and promised his aid, if given the first 
life that passed over the bridge. On the completion of the 
structure a goat, or a dog, or a rabbit is driven over, and is tom 
to pieces by the Devil. At Pont-la-Ville, near Courbiéres, is 
four-arched Devil’s Bridge, where six mice, then six rats, and 
lastly six cats, were driven across, according to the popular story, 
in place of the eighteen human souls demanded by the Evil One. 

The black dog that haunts Peel Castle, and the bloodhound of 
Launceston Castle, are the spectres of the animals buried under 
their walls, and so the White Ladies and luminous children, who 
are rumoured to appear in certain old mansions, are the faded 
recollections of the unfortunate sacrifices offered when these 
houses were first reared, not, perhaps the present buildings, but 
the original manor-halls before the Conquest. 

At Coatham, in Yorkshire, is a house where a little child is 
seen occasionally—it vanishes when pursued. In some German 
castles, the apparition of a child is called the “ Still child,” itis 
deadly pale, white-clothed, with a wreath on the head. At 
Falkenstein, near Erfurth, the appearance is that of a little 
maiden of ten, white as a sheet, with long double plaits of hair. 
A white baby haunts Lunigsberg, near Aerzen. We have heard 
of a house in the West of England, where on a pane of glass, 
every cold morning, is found the scrabbling of little fingers. 
However often the glass be cleaned, the marks of the ghostly 
fingers return. The Cauld Lad of Hilton Castle in the valley 
of Wear is well known. He is said to wail at night: 


“ Wae’s me, wae’s me, 
The acorn’s not yet 
Fallen from the tree, 
That’s to grow the wood, 
That’s to make the cradle 
That’s to rock the bairn, 
That’s to grow to a man, 
That’s to lay me.” 


At Guilsland, in Cumberland, is another Cauld Lad; hess 
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deadly white, and appears ever shivering with cold, and his 
teeth chattering. 

An allied apparition is that of the Radiant Boy. Lord 
Castlereagh is said to have seen one, a spectre, which the owner 
of the castle where he saw it, admitted had been visible to many 
others. Dr. Kerner mentions a very similar story, wherein an 
advocate and his wife were awakened by a noise and a light, and 
saw a beautiful child enveloped by a sort of glory. We have 
heard of a similar appearance in a Lincolnshire house. A story 
was told us, second-hand, the other day of a house where such a 
child was seen, which always disappeared at the hearth, and 
sometimes, instead of the child, little white hands were observed 
held up appealingly above the hearthstone. The stone was 
taken up, quite recently, and some bones found under it, which 
were submitted to an eminent comparative anatomist, who pro- 
nounced them to be those of a child. , 

Mrs. Crowe, in her ‘ Night Side of Nature, gives an account of 
such an apparition from an eye-witness, dated 1824. “Soon 
after we went to bed, we fell asleep: it might be between one 
and two in the morning when I awoke. I observed that the fire 
was totally extinguished ; but, although that was the case, and 
we had no light, I saw a glimmer in the centre of the room, 
which suddenly increased to a bright flame. I looked out, 
apprehending that something had caught fire; when, to my 
amazement, I beheld a beautiful boy, standing by my bedside, 
in which position he remained some minutes, fixing his eyes 
upon me with a mild and benevolent expression. He then 
glided gently away towards the side of the chimney, where it is 
obvious there is no possible egress, and entirely disappeared. I 
found myself in total darkness, and all remained quiet until 
the usual hour of rising. I declare this to be a true account of 
what I saw at C Castle, upon my word as a clergyman.” 

When we consider that the hearth is the centre and sacred spot 
of a house, and that the chimney above it is the highest portion 
built, and the most difficult to rear, it is by no means im- 
probable that the victim was buried under the hearthstone or 
jamb of the chimney. The case we have already mentioned of 


achild’s bone being found in this position is by no means an 
isolated one.* 


* Recently the writer was informed of human bones of apparently a 
woman and child being found under a hearth in a house where the apparition 
a woman in brown and a babe were supposed to be seen. 
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It would be impossible to give a tithe of the stories of 
White Ladies and Black Ladies and Brown Ladies who haunt olg 
houses and castles. 

The latest instance with which we are acquainted, and which 
is well authenticated, of a human being having been immured 
alive, was that of Geronimo of Oran, in the wall of the fort near 
the gate Bab-el-oved, of Algiers, in 1569. The fort is composed 
of blocks of pise, a concrete made of stones, lime and sand, 
mixed in certain proportions, trodden down and rammed hard 
into a mould, and exposed to dry inthe sun. When thoroughly 
baked and solid it is turned out of the mould, and is then ready 
for use. Geronimo was a Christian who had served in a Spanish 
regiment ; he was taken by pirates and made over to the Dey of 
Algiers. When the fort was in construction, Geronimo was put 
into one of the moulds, and the concrete rammed round him 
(18th Sept., 1569), and then the block was put into the walls, 
Don Diego de Haedo, the contemporary author of the ‘Topo- 
graphy of Algiers,’ says, “On examining with attention the 
blocks of pise which form the walls of the fort, a block will be 
observed in the north wall of which the surface has sunk in, and 
looks as if it has been disturbed ; for the body in decaying lefta 
hollow in the block, which has caused the sinkage.” 

On December 27, 1853, the block was exhumed. The old 
fort was demolished to make room for the modern “ Fort des 
vingt-quatre-heures,” under the direction of Captain Susoni, when 
a petard which had been placed beneath two or three courses of 
pise near the ground, exploded, and exposed a cavity containing 
a human skeleton, the whole of which was visible, from the neck 
to the knees, in a perfect state of preservation. The remains, 
the cast of the head, and the broken block of pise, are now in 
the Cathedral of Algiers. 

The walls of Scutari are said also to contain the body of 
a victim ; in this case of a woman, who was built in, but a 
opening was left through which her infant might be passed 
in to be suckled by her, as long as life remained in the poor 
creature, after which the hole was closed. 

At Arta, in the vilajet of Janina, also a woman was walled into 
the foundation of the bridge. The gravelly soil gave way, and it 
was decided that the only means by which the substructure could 
be solidified was by a human life. One of the mason’s wives 
brought her husband a bowl with his dinner, when he dropped 
his ring into the hole dug for the pier, and asked her to search 
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for it. When she descended into the pit, the masons threw in 
lime and stones upon her, and buried her. 

The following story is told of several churchesin Europe. The 
masons could not get the walls to stand, and they resolved 
among themselves to bury under them the first woman or child 
that came to their works. They took oath to this effect. The 
first to arrive was the wife of the master-mason, who came with 
the dinner. The men at once fell on her and walled her into 
the foundations. One version of the story is less gruesome. 
The masons had provided meat for their work, and the wife of 
the master had dealt so carelessly with the provision, that it ran 
out before the building was much advanced. She accordingly 
put the remaining bones into a cauldron, and made a soup 
of vegetables. When she brought it to the mason, he flew into 
a rage, and built the cauldron and bones into the wall, as a 

tual caution to improvident wives. This is the story 
of the church of Nétre Dame at Bruges, where the cauldron and 
bones are supposed still to be seen in the wall, At Tuckebrande 
are two basins built into the wall, and various legends not 
agreeing with one another are told to account for their presence. 
Probably these cauldrons contained the blood of victims of 
some sort immured to secure the stability of the edifice.* 

A very curious usage prevails in Roumania and Transylvania 
tothe present day, which is a reminiscence of the old interment 
inthe foundations of a house. When masons are engaged on 
the erection of a new dwelling, they endeavour to catch the 
shadow of a stranger passing by and wall it in, and throw in 
stones and mortar whilst his shadow rests on the walls. If no 
one goes by to cast his shade on the stones, the masons go 
in quest of a woman or child, who does not belong to the place, 
and, unperceived by the person, apply a reed to the shadow, 
and this reed is then immured ; and it is believed that when this 
isdone, the woman or child thus measured will languish and die, 
but luck attaches to the house. In this we see the survival of 
the old confusion between soul and shade. The Manes are the 
shadows of the dead. In some places it is said that a man who 
has sold his soul to the Devil is shadowless, because soul and 
shadow are one. But there are other instances of substitution 


* These cauldrons walled into the sides of the churches are almost 
certainly the old sacrificial cauldrons of the Teutons and Norse. When 
ieathenism was abandoned, the instrument of the old pagan rites was planted 
ithe church wall in token of the abolition of heathenism. 
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hardly less curious. In Holland have been found immured jp 
foundations curious objects like ninepins, but which are really 
rude imitations of babes in their swaddling-bands. When it be. 
came unlawful to bury a child, an image representing it was laid 
in the wall in its place. Another usage was to immure an egg. 
The egg had in it life, but undeveloped life, so that by walling 
it in the principle of sacrificing a life was maintained without 
any shock to human feelings. Another form of substitution was 
that of a candle. From an early period the candle was burnt in 
place of the sacrifice of a human victim. At Heliopolis, til] 
the reign of Amasis, three men were daily sacrificed ; but when 
Amasis expelled the Hyksos kings, he abolished these human 
offerings, and ordered that in their place three candles should be 
burned daily on the altar. In Italy wax-figures, sometimes figures 
of straw, were burnt in the place of the former bloody sacrifices, 

In the classic tale, at the birth of Meleager, the three Fates 
were present ; Atropos foretold that he would live as long as the 
brand then burning on the hearth remained unconsumed, there- 
upon his mother, Althza, snatched it from the fire, and concealed 
it in a chest ; but when, in after years, Meleager slew one of his 
mother’s brothers, she in a paroxysm of rage, and in vengeance, 
drew forth the brand, and burnt it, whereupon Meleager died. 

In Norse mythology a similar tale is found. The Noms 
wandered over the earth, and were one night given shelter by 
the father of Nornagest ; the child lay in a cradle, with two 
candles burning at the head. The first two of the Norns 
bestowed luck and wealth on the child; but the third and 
youngest, having been thrust from her stool in the crush, 
uttered the curse, “The child shall live no longer than these 
candles burn.” Instantly the eldest of the fateful sisters 
snatched the candles up, extinguished them, and gave them 
to the mother, with a warning to take good heed of them. 

A story found in Ireland, and Cornwall, and elsewhere, is to 
this effect. A man has sold himself to the Devil. When the 
time comes for him to die, he is in great alarm ; then his wife, or 
a priest, persuades the Devil to let him live as long as a candleis 
unconsumed. At once the candle is extinguished, and hidden 
where it can never be found. Itis said that a candle is immured 
in the chancel wall of Bridgerule Church, no one knows exactly 
where. A few years ago in a tower of St. Osyth’s Priory, Essex, 
a tallow candle was discovered built in. 

As the ancients associated shadow and soul, so does the supe 
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stitious mind nowadays connect soul with flame. The corpse- 
candle which comes from a churchyard and goes to the house 
where one is to die, and hovers on the doorstep, is one form of 
this idea. In a family in the West of England a child had died. 
On the night of the funeral the parents saw a little flame come 
in through the key-hole and run up to the side of the cradle 
where a baby lay. It hovered about it, and presently two little 
flames went back through the key-hole. The baby was found 
to be dead. 

In the Arabic metaphysical romance of ‘ Yokkdan,’ the hero, 
who is brought up by a she-goat on a solitary island, seeks to 
discover the principle of life. He finds that the soul is a whitish 
luminous vapour in one of the cavities of the heart, and it burns 
his finger when he touches it. 

In the German household tale of “Godfather Death,” a 
daring man enters a cave, where he finds a number of candles 
burning ; each represents a man, and when the light expires, 
that man whom it represents dies. “ Jack o’ lanterns” are the 
spirits of men who have removed landmarks. One of Hebel’s 
charming Allemanic poems has reference to this superstition. 

The extinguished torch represents the departed life, and in 
Yorkshire it was at one time customary to bury a candle in a 
cofin, the modern explanation being that the deceased needed 
itto light his road to Paradise ; but in reality it represented an 
extinguished life, and probably was a substitute for the human 
sacrifice which in pagan times accompanied a burial. In almost 
all the old vaults opened in Woodbury Church, Devon, candles 
have been found affixed to the walls. The lamps set in graves 
in Italy and Greece were due to the same idea, We have 
already spoken of beasts and birds immured in the place of 
human beings. These are the originals of the innumerable 
stories of “ padfoots,” black dogs, white sows, ghostly horses and 
calves which everywhere haunt churchyards and church lanes. 

It is curious and significant that great works of art and 
architecture should be associated with tragedies. The Roslyn 
pillar, the Amiens rose-window, the Strassburg clock, many 
spires and churches. The architect of Cologne sold himself to 
the Devil to obtain the plan. A master and an apprentice 
carve pillars or construct windows, and because the apprentice’s 
work is best, his master murders him. The mechanician of a 
clock is blinded, some say killed, to prevent him from making 
another like it. 
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As an instance of the late date to which the belief in the 
necessity of a sacrifice lingered, we may mention that, in 1843 
a new bridge was about to be built at Halle, in Germany. The 
people insisted to the architect and masons that their attempt 
to make the piers secure was useless, unless they first immured 
a living child in the basement. We may be very confident that 
if only a little over forty years ago people could be found so 
ignorant and so superstitious as to desire to commit such an 
atrocious crime, in the Middle Ages they would not have been 
restrained from carrying their purpose into execution. 

We have already said that originally the sacrifice was offered 
to the Earth-goddess, to propitiate her, and obtain her consent 
to the appropriation of the soil and to bearing the burden 
imposed on it. But the sacrifice had a further meaning. The 
world itself, the universe, was a vast fabric, and in almost 
all cosmogonies the foundations of the world are laid in blood. 
Creation rises out of death. The Norsemen held that the giant 
Ymir was slain, that out of his body the world might be built 
up. His bones formed the rocks, his flesh the soil, his blood 
the rivers, and the trees and herbage his hair. So among the 
Greeks was Dionysos Zagreus, the Earth deity, slain by 
the Titans, and from his torn flesh sprang corn and the vine, 
the grapes were inflated with his blood, and the earth, his flesh, 
transubstantiated into bread. In India, Brahma gave himself 
to form the universe. “ Puruscho is this All; his head is heaven, 
the sun is fashioned out of his eyes, the moon out of his heart, 
fire comes from his mouth, the winds are his breath, from his 
navel is the atmosphere, from his ears the quarters of the world, 
and the earth is trodden out of his feet” (‘Rig. Veda’ viii. c. 4, 
hymn 17-19). 

So, in Persia, the divine Ox, Ahidad, was slain that the world 
might be fashioned out of him ; and the Mithraic figures represent 
this myth. If we put ourselves back in thought to the period 
when the Gospel was proclaimed, we shall understand better 
some of its illusions ; with this notion of sacrifice underlying all 
great undertakings, all constructive work, we shall see how some 
of the illustrations used by the first preachers would come home 
to those who heard them. We can see exactly how suitable 
was the description given of Christ as the Lamb that was slain 
from the foundations of the world. As the World-Lamb, He 
was the sustainer of the great building, He secured its stability; 
and just as the sacrifice haunts the building reared on it, 0 
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did the idea of Christ enter into and haunt all history, all 
mythology, all religion. 

We see, moreover, the appropriateness of the symbol of 
Christ as the chief Corner-stone, and of the Apostles as founda- 
tion stones of the Church ; they are, as it were, the pise-blocks, 
living stones, on whom the whole superstructure of the spiritual 
city is reared. 

With extraordinary vividness, moreover, does the full 
significance of the old ecclesiastical hymn for the Dedication 
of a Church, came out when we remember this wide-spread, 
deeply rooted, almost ineradicable belief. 


“ Blesséd city, heavenly Salem, 
Vision dear of peace and love, 
Who of diving stones upbuilded, 
Art the joy of heaven above. 
* * * 


Many a blow and biting sculpture 
Polished well those stones elect, 

In their places now compacted 
By the heavenly Architect. 


* es & 


Christ is made the sure foundation 
And the precious corner-stone, 
Who, the twofold walls uniting 
Binds them closely into one.” 
S. BARING GOULD. 





Turkey and the Prophets. 


THERE is perhaps no subject which has led so many consecv- 
tive generations of mankind to indulge in the luxury of prophecy 
as the decline of the Turkish Empire. “It cannot last,” is a 
dismal vaticination reiterated so often, and with such complete 
conviction, that it has passed into the tritest of commonplaces, 
only to be answered by an inevitable “of course.” To declare 
any scepticism on the subject would require that great boldness 
or courage which fears not the charge of stupidity, or ignorance, 
or both. But prophecy concerning Turkey can no more be 
dogmatized upon than any other prophecy in this enquiring 
age ; I am therefore venturesome enough to hope that if I do 
not at once accept these utterances with the usual ready con- 
currence, and if my sceptical spirit leads me to think that there 
are grounds which will at least admit of a different conclusion 
being formed, I may not be charged with anything worse than 
an enquiring mind, and a judgment with a possible twist of 
optimism. Ido not say that because past prophecy has failed, 
therefore modern seers must necessarily be in the wrong. I 
merely feel refreshed and encouraged, better able to suppose that 
there may be some possibility of error now, as there has been 
certainty in the past; I am even, since the downfall of Turkey 
would be a great disaster for England, somewhat comforted. 

I am aware that I shall here be met, from an intelligent and 
influential body of my countrymen, with two flat and positive 
statements: Ist, Turkey is certain to fall; 2nd, It does not 
matter a pin to England whether she falls or not. For the sake 
of space, the second opinion must be reserved for future con- 
sideration. The first is certainly not confined to Englishmen 
only, I was struck, when not long ago in the bazaars of 
Constantinople, by a speech delivered to me by an intelligent 
young merchant during a respite from the fatigue of bargaining. 
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«“Effendim,” said he, in answer to a trite remark as to Albanian 
turbulence called forth by the sight of an Albanian pistol, “ you 
need no longer talk of the wildness of Albanians. Under 
Austria, there will be no more wildness.” “Oh!” I replied 
“ Albania falls to Austria, does it?” “ Yes,” he said ; “ Austria is 
to take Salonica and a great part of Albania; France will enter 
Syria; England will remain in Egypt; Italy will seize Tripoli, 
and Russia will take the rest. That at least is the opinion here 
in the bazaars.” “And what,” I asked, “will become of you 
Turks?” He looked at me long and gravely, and at last gave 
his shoulders a prodigious shrug—* God knows!” saidhe. These 
are cheap politics, to be sure, a kind of mash of the opinions, 
old and new, of European newspaper correspondents, which has 
filtered its way into bazaar gossip ; but no cheaper than those of 
many who, by brilliant rhetoric or pleasant style of composition, 
impart a pinch-beck freshness to their opinions, whilst the 
neglect of “what will become of those poor devils, the Turks?” 
—as Catherine of Russia put it to Joseph II. of Austria,—the 
manner in which the Turkish factor is quietly put on one side 
as if not worthy of consideration, is curiously shared by all 
writers and speakers on the subject with whose utterances I 
have been able to acquaint myself. The fact is, that they all fall 
into the common error of judging Turkey and the Turks by 
Constantinople. They hear of the extreme financial pressure 
often experienced by the central government in Constantinople, 
and imagine that, when the pressure there is so great, oppression 
and extortion must be rife in the interior; and, continuing the 
inductive process, they proceed to describe graphically the 
“awful misery” reigning throughout the Empire. Now to say 
that most parts of Turkey are not wretchedly misgoverned 
would be to state the exact reverse of the truth; to say, as is 
so widely said, that the population of Turkey is writhing with 
discontent, is almost equally wide of the mark. The hand of 
the central government is hardly felt, or even heard of, except 
through the periodical visits of the tax-gatherer and the recruiting 
detachment, with occasional demands on the part of the Public 
Works Department for a quota of bodily labour for purposes of 
road construction, or else a tax in lieu, to be yielded by a 
certain proportion of able-bodied men from each village through 
which the road is to pass. 

Apart from these main exceptions, the population of Turkey 
is blessed with a pretty complete system of local self-govern- 
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ment. Each village or district elects its own Moukhtar 
(probably best rendered by Mayor) who is invested with con- 
siderable authority, and is regarded as a responsible official by 
the Turkish Government. Each district, again, elects its 
own Ihtiar Medjlissi, or Council of Elders, which is charged, 
and such charge again fully recognized by the Turkish 
Government, with important administrative and executive 
functions, The people are, in fact, left to a great extent to 
their own devices, and are, generally speaking, happy and 
contented enough. Go into the first village in the interior of 
Asia Minor which you find, and see what will be said to you 
on that subject. “Ahk! Effendim! Getchinemesi giitch dir!” 
“Ah, sir! life is hard!” they will say—*but we're happy 
enough! why shouldn’t we be?” All day long they will be 
looking to the crops which give the year’s provisions, or 
tending their flocks, and in the evening they assemble in the 
one room of the Kavédji—in the Café that is—and smoke, 
and luxuriate in little cups of black, muddy coffee, and chat 
or listen to the wise sayings of the elders. And much wit, 
and wisdom and goodness are to be found in those poor village 
meetings. 

Only a short time ago I was taking part in them myself every 
evening. The talk turned on many subjects—on the season, on 
the ravages of wild boars in the vineyards, on the taxes, on the 
contempt in which all good Turks held the new Tobacco-Régie, 
but chiefly and above all on the possibility of war. The light in 
which war is regarded by the Turk would again be a revelation 
to those who have been taught to look upon him as a fierce, 
warlike, bloodthirsty fanatic, more wild beast than man. “We 
don’t want war,” sighed many a peasant whom I met during a 
long tour I once took through many parts of France. “We 
neither want war nor revenge. If our rulers want revenge, let 
them go and fight themselves—in God's name, let us be left 
alone in peace!” In the East, and in the West, the longing prayer 
is the same. There is no wish for anything but peace—and no 
wonder. It is not an extraordinary thing in Asia Minor to find 
what were comparatively flourishing villages of one hundred or 
one hundred and twenty houses, reduced to a tumble-down 
collection of hovels numbering perhaps fifty or sixty. Such 
villages had lost all they had of youth and strength from Russian 
bullets—nothing was left to hold them together save old age, 
and babyhood, and broken hearts of women. Some villages 
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disappeared altogether and exist no longer, having bled all their 
vitality away and died. From a small village near Giibzé sixty 
men were taken, three returned. Of the Broussa battalion, 
eight hundred strong, fifty or sixty men found their way back 
home. What is the good of multiplying instances? The curse 
of war has fallen heavily upon these poor people, and they dread 
it ; it saddens the heart to see how eagerly they enquire for the 
happy news of peace assured—in their own picturesque phrase, 
“may God not show them war!” 

It might here naturally be observed that these facts and this 
disposition must surely point to rapidly, almost alarmingly, 
increasing weakness ; a population diminished in numbers, and, 
in a country where the central government has no very firm hold 
to enforce its authority, disinclined for war, is surely a most 
uncertain source on which to rely for the supplies of force 
necessary to defend the Empire. The deductions, I think, are 
wrong ; I believe Turkey to be stronger now than when she 
entered upon the last war, and her fighting strength to be rather 
increasing than otherwise. I look upon the effective Turkish 
Empire as essentially composed of the Vilayet of Constantinople, 
or let us say Constantinople and what in modern phrase is called 
Thrace, and Asia Minor. It was chiefly through the European 
provinces that the strength of Turkey ebbed away ; the provinces 
that remain to her in Europe are still, and will continue to be, her 
principal source of weakness. She treated the alien populations, 
not cruelly, but unwisely—not wisely, but in a certain sense, too 
well. She never took the trouble to assimilate their institutions 
to her own—or to force her institutions upon them, hardly even 
te govern them. She simply collected taxes from them, and for 
the rest treated them with contemptuous neglect. Thus whilst 
other kindred people round were rapidly advancing in civiliza- 
tion, prosperity, and wealth, these could not, under the impossible 
vis inertie of Turkish mal-, or rather non-administration and 
indifference, move one step forward. Hence were generated 
aspirations, which, by long confinement and compression, have 
engendered such force that, even if the Archangel Michael himself 
were to take the Government of Turkey in hand, nothing short 
of complete separation would satisfy them. If Turkey were to 
give up the whole of Macedonia to-morrow, she would almost 
double her defensive power; it has already been greatly 
increased by the past losses of Greece, Roumania, Servia, 
Bulgaria, Bosnia, and Herzegovina. The ideal of a Turkish 
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statesman should be Asia Minor, Constantinople, and modern 
Thrace for Turkey, and the realization of the scheme of a 
Balkanic Confederation, with Turkey at its head. 

Now as to the population of Asia Minor there are no reliable 
statistics, and have been none for centuries. I will yp- 
hesitatingly defy any man to prove that it has either increased 
or decreased during, say, the last fifty years, still less during the 
last ten. He can only state his belief. Seeing the continual 
immigration into Asia Minor of the Turkish population from 
those States which have regained their independence, amounting 
by this time to many hundred thousand souls, the probability is 
—and this is the statement of my belief—that the losses by war 
have been about counterbalanced, and that the population has 
remained stationary. I have before now stood by the Scala, 
near the Stamboul railway station, and watched. I have seen 
family after family of “ refugees” emerge from the train, stately 
in turban and caftan; wild-looking Pomacks, Mussulman 
peasants in Bulgarian dress, accompanied by their yashmak- 
shrouded sad-eyed women, their toddling children, and their 
squalling babes. Then pour forth from luggage-vans showers 
of household gods, which are gradually gathered into heaps, 
surrounded by the huddling members of the respective families 
which own them. And presently not a trace of all the crowd 
will be left—I am watching caigues dwindling into specks as 
they near the Asiatic shore; men, women, children, babies, 
household gods, have disappeared from Europe for ever, have 
returned for good and all to the Asia whence centuries ago they 
came. It isasight so suggestive and striking to the imagination, 
that it never meets my eyes but I see visions and dream dreams. 
This emigration from Europe into Asia is a steady unceasing 
stream, it has continued for years, it is going on still. The 
emigrants go to fill up the gaps made by the war. They do 
not for the most part settle in villages already formed, or 
swell the population of existing towns. The Sultan has granted 
them various Tchiftliks and valleys, and new villages have 
sprung, and are still springing up. It is as if communities were 
transplanted bodily from Europe into Asia ; thither they bring 
with them their own peculiar habits and customs, and start 
afresh together. But the effect is that, leaving what have 
become strange lands, they cling to the rule of their Padischah, 
and being a loyal, brave and generally quiet population, they do 
not come to be a burden to the country, but to add to its 
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strength—there is room and to spare in Asia Minor for five 
hundred times their number. 

What, then, with this immigration, and the fact of a younger 
generation having grown up to fighting age, the military 
power of Turkey, so far as numbers are concerned, has 
not diminished. On the contrary, it has increased. During 
the last war not more than between 300,000 and 400,000 
men ever came into the fighting line. I am now informed 
by the most competent German military authorities in Con- 
stantinople, amongst whom is to be found one of Germany’s 
ablest staff-officers, that Turkey could put nearly 500,000 
men into the field. By the action of a new recruiting 
law lately promulgated, the same authorities compute that 
this number will be raised in two years’ time by three 
hundred thousand more. And in spite of all the acute longing 
for peace, it will be seen that disinclination to fight does not 
by any means carry with it refusal to fight. The extraordinary 
natural governableness (if the word may be permitted) of 
the Turk shows itself very strongly in times of mobilization. 
There is no compulsion whatever about it. The village priest 
calls the summons to arms from the minaret. The order is 
quickly spread throughout the district by the Ihtiar Medjlissi to 
those beyond the range of his voice ; scarcely a man fails to 
obey the summons. The authorities before cited have expressed 
to me their astonishment and admiration at the quickness and 
completeness with which mobilization is effected (as witnessed 
in September 1885) in a country which has none of the 
advantages of facility of communication, or strictness of super- 
vision, of the Western Powers, arid at the excellent discipline 
and implicit obedience to their officers exhibited by the troops. 

All this, it will be objected, sounds very well and may be very 
true, but a state cannot exist by numbers of fighting men only : 
the government of Turkey is vile, cruel, and corrupt, and it must 
go. For the moment I will pass by the question, important 
though it be, of how it is to be ousted and who is to be 
its executioner, and venture to consider another—Is it incapable 
of reform? To call a government vile is effective, rhetorical, and 
useless, The term is too general to admit of either refutation or 
satisfactory support. To call it cruel and oppressive is better— 
that is a specific accusation. But I have no hesitation in 
affirming that, generally speaking, the Turkish Government is 
not cruel and oppressive ; to hold that it is so, is a pious belief 
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which, like some other pious beliefs, rests on insufficient or 
imaginary grounds. For cruel and oppressive, substitute 
neglectful and corrupt, and you will have stated the most 
accurate truth. Money, by its corrupting qualities, is the root of 
all the evil ; and yet not exactly in the way generally supposed, 
Looking back at past periods of Turkish history, at that, for 
instance, when Sir T. Roe wrote (1623), or Volney (1788), it will 
be found that the corruption of to-day differs considerably from 
that of old times. Official advancement used to be obtained 
chiefly by bribery, merit had nothing to do with it; now it is 
obtained partly by favouritism, partly by intrigue, and merit has 
some voice in the matter. The ex-Grand Vizier, Said Pasha, for 
instance, commenced his career as a small writer of articles in 
Turkish newspapers ; his purity of style and pithiness of ex- 
pression attracted notice ; in a short time he became successively 
Secretary-General in the Ministry of Justice, and first Secretary 
at the Palace; high personages favouring him, his influence 
gradually increased, and finally a little intriguing set him on the 
“Most High Seat,” as the Turks call it. But he is a man of 
very great intelligence, of signal merit, and of unblemished 
integrity. So, at the present moment, are more than one Minister 
and Head of Department. If any venturesome person feels 
inclined to cast stones at Turkey on account of favouritism and 
intrigue, let him first be well assured of the innocence of his own 
country ; if all those who hold places under the Government in our 
model mother-country were to be considered evil if found guilty 
on these counts, how many just men would remain? Whata 
pity it is that the leading Europeans in the Turkish capital do 
not set their own faces against intrigue, do not practise what they 
preach! Quite recently the Sultan, after three years’ con- 
sideration, made up his mind to repay the Pope’s polite present 
to him, by sending to His Holiness a ring. The Armenian 
Patriarch, Monsignor Azarian, was named for the honour of 
bearing the ring to the Pope ; but the French Embassy, seeing 
the devotion of France to the Catholic cause, considered that a 
Frenchman should have been preferred ; and Monsignor Rotelli, 
who combines in his one person the high functions of Papal 
Delegate and protégé of the German Embassy, seemed to think 
that the duty should have devolved upon him. Monsignor 
Azarian—the nominee, be it remembered, of the Porte—was 
to have started on the nineteenth of January; he has been 
delayed, however, because the German Embassy has intrigued to 
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stop him, the French Embassy has intrigued to stop him ; he has 
been forced to intrigue against them both, and they both have 
been intriguing against each other. Such lofty examples 
naturally edify the simple Turk. Before this article can be 
published, I trust that this pretty little business will be settled, 
that the Porte will have its own way, and that Monsignor 
Azarian will have gracefully acquitted himself of his mission. 

But although the grosser forms of corruption have very 
greatly diminished, I do not for an instant deny that corruption 
stands in the way of reform ; and it should be considered how 
this happens. Many highly useful laws and administrative 
reforms have been decreed in the last few years; they remain a 
dead letter ; not because officials are incompetent, or are no‘ 
bribed, or are bribed not to apply them, but because the popula- 
tion does not know how to avail itself of the advantage. It is 
perfectly useless to offer a brand-new, ready-made, cast-iron set 
of reforms—such as English statesmen have so often pressed 
upon the Turkish Government—to a population living in the 
outer darkness of ignorance. You must first enlighten them, 
teach them, let them experience the need of reform, The popu- 
lation of Turkey, it is frequently imagined, is calling aloud for 
reforms. That is quite a misconception. It is an utterly ignorant, 
extremely poor population ; but it knows of no other life ; and in 
tilling the ground for its immediate needs, and scraping together 
just sufficient money to pay its taxes and purchase its clothing, 
it is, as has been remarked above, contented and fairly happy. 
And such it will remain—ignorant, pauper, and possessed of no 
better aspirations until light can break in from the outside. Now 
light can break in chiefly in two ways. First, by means of foreign 
agents sent expressly for the purpose of sowing and fostering 
discontent, in which case the people will side with the enemies 
of its rulers, in order, by their help, to obtain better conditions. 
With what disastrous success this lever can be used against 
Turkey, Russia has proved to demonstration. Secondly—how- 
ever trite, this is the truest truth—by connecting the people with 
the outside world, by giving them facilities of rapid and con- 
venient communication—railways, roads, canals; as soon as 
they comprehend the change in their surroundings there will 
arise a natural feeling of need for better things, a spontaneous 
discontent and clamour for reform will be raised which, without 
necessarily producing disloyalty, must be satisfied under pain of 
downfall of the Empire. 
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In order to construct public works, capital is required. Turkey 
has no capital in the sense of money—it must be procured from 
abroad. It is here that corruption bars the way. Ifa foreign 
capitalist comes forward, however good his scheme may be, and 
however considerable the profit he may prove that it would ulti- 
mately bring to the Government, he must, in order to get it 
within a reasonable distance of acceptance, first purchase the aid 
of two or three ministers, of two or three chamberlains and Im- 
perial secretaries, and of two separate bands of smaller officials 
—one at the Palace, the other at the Porte. But even then he is 
not safe. Some one may not have been bribed enough, some 
one may have been inadvertently left out, and a hostile word 
whispered in an all-potent but over-suspicious ear will be 
sufficient to upset the whole scheme. The disastrous results of 
such a state of affairs, the utter distaste and repugnance of 
honest European capitalists to consenting to take part in any 
enterprise in Turkey at such risks and under such conditions, 
are too mournfully self-evident. At the same time, consent to 
bad schemes may be purchased ; what is honoured by the name 
of justice may, as a rule, be purchased; many things may be 
purchased which should be utterly beyond the reach of any 
purse, however long. Those who think this state of things 
irremediable may well despair. But there are certain signs 
which—except to those whose eyes refuse to see anything but 
evil—give hope for a better time to come. The very secrecy 
with which these operations are carried on, the concealment by 
the official of his greased palms from all but his associates in 
the matter, prove a fear of something should the facts become 
public property. If the fear did not exist, where would be 
the use of concealment? There is already very good ground 
to work upon. An intelligent, honest, and courageous Minister, 
if sufficiently supported by the Sultan against the intrigues of 
the numerous enemies he would be sure to make, would rapidly 
purify the air, provided always that he were able to substitute a 
system of regular and sufficient payment of Government officials 
for the lamentable custom now in vogue of leaving them unpaid 
during several months in the year. 

This is atask of great difficulty, but not of impossibility—and 
I think there are men at hand capable of performing it. Said 
Pasha, the late Grand Vizier, devoted himself resolutely to finan- 
cial reform, and was a pitiless enemy of corruption. He was 4 
target for increasing showers of intrigue ; but the Sultan kept him 
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five years in power, until a sharp and irreconcilable difference of 
opinion as to how the first revolt in Eastern Roumelia should be 
dealt with, caused his fall. Well—it will be said—he did not 
effect much. I think he effected a good deal; but he was a 
man of untiring patience and some obstinacy, more inclined to 
methods which, if long, he considered safe, than to adopt more 
rapid measures of which he did not feel quite sure. He had a 
regular plan of campaign, and was patiently following it out when 
he fell. He had come to an arrangement with the external 
creditors of Turkey, had reduced the internal floating debt by 
more than one half, had brought the provincial financial authori- 
ties more under control, had gradually been making good arrears 
of pay, had abolished the ruinous havallé system ; one by one 
he intended to have got rid of faults, abuses, and debts, and 
when once his plans had been realized, would have stamped 
the demon of corruption fearlessly to death. He is a com- 
paratively young man still, and when the Bulgarian difficulty 
shall at last be solved, it is not improbable that he may return 
to power. 

Agop Pasha, the recently appointed Minister of Finance, is a 
man of similar aims, equally honest, and of an intelligence not 
inferior, although of quite a different stamp. He also is passion- 
ately anxious to clear the financial situation, to reform the ad- 
ministration, and to stamp corruption out. But he is more 
courageous, and bolder in his methods. He will not wait to 
stifle one abuse because his original plan was to stifle others 
first. His sword is in his hand, and whenever or wherever an 
opportunity occurs to deliver a blow, he delivers it. He has 
been, at the moment when I am writing, barely a month in office. 
Aministry has been suppressed, the Audit-Department reformed, 
a commission for monetary reform appointed, a scheme for 
getting rid of the Floating Debt without diminishing the 
revenue prepared and submitted for Imperial sanction, the 
unlimited spending powers of the Ministers of War and of 
Marine cut short ; men stare in Constantinople and ask how 
long this kind of thing is going to last. I am not without hopes 
that it may last long enough to produce an enduring effect. 
Agop Pasha has been for seven years Minister of the Civil List, 
in which capacity he had already proved his powers, having on 
a smaller scale done precisely what he is set to do now; 
purified the Administration, and converted large annual deficits 
into large annual surpluses. This long term of office is at least 
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a hopeful precedent, for almost everything depends upon the 
support he will receive from the Sultan. 

I say that these are signs of good portent, welcome to 
those interested in the welfare of the Turkish Empire. Burning 
indignation is poured forth upon Turkey for her sluggishness 
in effecting reforms. Have we moved one finger to help her 
usefully ? We have swamped her in oceans of good advice, 
tired her with official remonstrances, and diplomatic notes, and 
special ambassadors. There was a time, after the Crimean war, 
when we might very well and very usefully have advised her; 
but whilst she rushed hideously, ignorantly, purposelessly into 
debt, we sat by with a pleasant smile, and sang pastorals about 
reforms. Are we in earnest now about reforms? Then a truce 
to the endless volumes of advice! Turks will write you as 
pretty an essay on the necessity of reform as the best Foreign 
Secretary in Europe of them all. Press her, help her, assist her 
to the means to build railways, and the reforms will come of 
themselves, Let us play no longer the part of those who say, 
“be ye warmed and filled” without giving any help to obtain 
the things which are needful. 

But although, undeniably, reforms are sadly needed, the 
present internal condition of Turkey is not such as to greatly 
favour the supposition that her dissolution is inevitably close at 
hand, or would be an easy task to effect. Take a glance at her 
case when Volney wrote. Arabia, Syria, Egypt, Epirus, 
Montenegro, Herzegovina, Moldavia and Wallachia were in a 
state of more or less active revolt; the Pashas of many of the 
provinces were practically independent rulers, utterly defying the 
Sultan’s authority ; the feudatory chiefs, with whom the Empire 
abounded, were equally rebellious ; and all these small powers 
within powers were continually at strife with one another. Every 
department of civil administration was utterly disorganized ; the 
army had become an undisciplined rabble; and whilst this 
anarchy was rampant, Turkey was waging war against two great 
military Powers. Yet she disappointed the dismal prophecy 
uttered. 

At the present day, Arabia, Macedonia, and parts of 
Armenia apart, the mass of the Empire is at peace. with itself; 
and the authority of the Sultan reigns supreme. A great deal 
is heard about Syrian affection for France ; but unless France 
declares war and takes Syria by force, it may safely be 
predicted that that province will quietly remain Turkish. The 
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Valis no longer openly, or secretly, defy their monarch. If I 
am told that Djemil Pasha of Aleppo recently laughed the 
authority of the Porte to scorn, I will reply that a word from the 
Sultan subdued him and sent him to the Hedjaz—a place of 
exile for all but a fanatic, which he is not. 

Then I shall hear terrible stories about brigandage. In a 
country in so: primitive a state as Turkey, brigandage, I fear, 
must be expected. The time is not very remote when highway 
robbery was rife in England, and I know of no authority who 
ever predicted the imminent fall of England on that account. 
This, of course, does not palliate the evil, but itis an error to sup- 
pose that no efforts are made in Turkey to suppress it, or that 
her servants are not brave and faithful in their discharge of this 
duty. Epirus has been nearly cleared of brigands. Here are two 
incidents which occurred in widely. different parts of the Empire 
only the other day. At Oumia, in the province of Trebizond, a 
band of brigands had committed repeated outrages, and the 
Zaptiehs, or police-force, were not strong enough to destroy it. 
Troops from Trebizond were sent to their aid, and these, 
together with the Zaptcehs and volunteers of the district, forming 
a body of three hundred men, were placed under the command 
of a certain Captain Bikir Bey. The bandits, under their 
principal chief Kodkilé, took up fortified positions and placed 
themselves on the defensive. Kodkilé presently, however, started 
out to reconnoitre in force; Bikir Bey, hearing of this, went 
forward eagerly to meet him, and after a sharp skirmish of five 
hours’ duration the chief was captured, carried to Kerassounde, 
and exposed to public view in the market-place, previous to the 
imprisonment for life which will be his reward. 

The other incident is an instance of that heroism and self- 
devotion which is second nature to the pure-bred Turk. The 
Turkish authorities have long endeavoured to disperse a band of 
brigands between Scutari and Ismidt, of which the second in 
command is that Mehmed Pehlivan, out of whose exploits so 
much capital has recently been made,* but whose real chief is a 
mannamed Edhem. The Zaftiehs have the strictest orders to 
seize these men, more especially Edhem, wherever and whenever 
they may see them. A certain Kara Houssein, a Zaptieh, was, 
in the dusk of a winter’s afternoon, returning homewards by a 
short cut from his lonely beat, when he found himself suddenly 
face to face with three men, who called on him to stop. “Stop 
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yourselves,” he answered ; “ who are you?” “ Edhem!” replied 
one of them ; “you had better be quiet and come with us, and we 
will do you no harm.” “My orders are to seize you whenever | 
find you,” said the Zaptieh ; “ yield yourselves up, or I fire.” A 
laugh was the only answer; he levelled his rifle, fired—and 
missed. “That’s not the way to fire,” shouted Edhem, “see 
here!” The next moment poor Kara Houssein fell dead to the 
ground, his neck broken bya bullet.* Ido not pretend that 
instances such as these, which are continually occurring, prove 
anything else but that brigandage is not allowed to flourish with 
impunity, as is widely believed, and that “the officers of the 
peace” in Turkey are a heroic and much maligned set of men. 
Many parts of the interior are peculiarly adapted to the require- 
ments of brigandage ; without travelling, no one can appreciate 
the difficulty of entirely rooting it out. Railways will make it 
die the same natural death as highway robbery in England. 
But to say that even at the present moment it exists to such an 
extent as to weaken Turkish power, or that the Turkish 
authorities merely shrug their shoulders and take no step to 
suppress it, is to talk nonsense. 

Before concluding, since the possibility of the Turkish Empire 
successfully maintaining itself is the chief subject-matter of this 
article, it is essential to take a brief glance at the relation of 
Turkey with foreign Powers. In the forefront of the landscape 
looms the gigantic threatening form of Russia. Furious fault 
has recently been found with Turkey for turning her back on her 
best friends, and for executing dances to Russian tunes. Are 
Turkish statesmen so ignorant and blind, it is angrily asked, that 
they do not grasp the fact that Russia is their deadliest foe, that 
all Russian friendship is a mask, and that all Russian advice is 
directed towards the weakening and ultimate downfall of the 
Ottoman Empire? Certainly they are not. They are as 
acutely alive to these facts as the most eloquent writer of leading 
articles can desire. 


* This is the account of the matter related by Edhem himself to a villager 
who fell into his hands immediately afterwards, but whom in a few hours he 
released. 

t Just as this paper is leaving my hands for the press comes the report of 
a smart action between Edhem and a detachment of Zaftiehs under the 
command of an officer named Nouri Bey. Edhem and his party being armed 
with Martini-Henry rifles, whilst the Zaftiehs have only Winchesters, the 
latter naturally came off badly, having one man killed, and Nouri Bey 
another dangerously wounded, whilst Edhem got clear away. A large 
detachment has been sent in pursuit of him, and the authorities hope that at 
last they will be able to secure him. 
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But let us try for an instant to put ourselves into Turkish 
shoes, and examine the situation from a Turkish standpoint. 
On the one hand there is a Power of enormous strength, 
traditionally and relentlessly hostile beyond all possibility of 
doubt ; that is a fact which can never be left out of sight for a 
moment. On the other hand there are self-styled friends who 
cannot be relied on at all, except in the matter of their unfailing 
alacrity to bestow advice. But advice does not make Russia 
weaker or Turkey stronger by a single man or cartridge. Some 
of these friends are interested in the very highest degree in the 
maintenance of Turkey, but Turkey being naturally, they con- 
sider, more interested in her own maintenance than they can 
be, they endeavour to let the brunt of the struggle fall upon her, 
to play the part of monkey to Turkey’s cat in the matter of 
chestnuts in Russian fires. All their advice tends to that. Not 
one of them has made a frank promise of active support ; so far 
as they are concerned Turkey has to deal with probabilities, 
extreme probabilities if you will, so extreme as to be certainties, 
yet certainties resting on no definite assurance actually given. 
Turkey, taking the safe side, chooses to consider them as 
probabilities only. She is strengthening herself as fast as she 
can, and until she feels herself prepared she endeavours to 
keep well with her adversary while she is in the way with 
him. Let us take one or two instances. Prince Alexander 
having been hustled off the Bulgarian throne, a successor is 
required—who is he to be? Prince Waldemar, say the Bulgarians. 
Not at all, says Russia, the Prince of Mingrelia. With immense 
politeness and consideration the other Powers look towards 
Turkey, the Suzerain State, a capital scapegoat upon whom to 
thrust the onus of refusing the Russian candidate. But Turkey, 
in no way anxious to increase Russian hostility, takes a hurried 
glance round, rightly judges the situation, and submits the 
candidature to Europe; thus not only shifting the load of 
responsibility from her own to much more powerful shoulders, 
but having the appearance of friendship towards Russia. Again, 
M. de Nelidoff, astute diplomatist that he is, expresses a strong 
wish that the Porte should consult M. Zankoff. The utmost harm 
that consent to this course could do would be to ruffle the feelings 
of weak-kneed friends, preferable at any rate to irritating a power- 
fulenemy. So the Porte invites M. Zankoff to come and talk, as 
did the spider courteously invite the fly to taste of his hospitality. 
Let one of Turkey’s great and powerful friendly advisers give a 
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plain definite declaration that she is willing fully to share the 
consequences of her advice being carried out, and our eyes wil] 
be no longer annoyed by Turkey posturing in Russian dregs, 
But to suppose that on these accounts Turkey is really playing a 
Russian game seems to me to prove quite a remarkable super- 
ficiality and shallowness of observation. 

That Turkey is distrustful of. pessible yet undeclared allies, js 
I think, natural ; but, looking to extreme probabilities, how do 
matters stand? Nothing can be, at any rate according to 
present appearances, less likely than that Turkey, in a future 
war with Russia, will be found fighting in Europe alone. Austria 
will be found on her side, and quite probably Italy, fearful of the 
establishment of a gigantic power in the East of the Mediterranean; 
Roumania, Bulgaria, and probably Servia, would be in the 
advanced guard. Turkey would practically form the right wing 
of a formidable coalition, and three or four army corps would be 
all that would be required of her. The real point of danger for 
her would be Asia Minor. But if she is sensible and uses her 
time well, she would have nothing to fear there. Nearly the 
whole of her forces would be left free for the defence of her 
North-Eastern frontier, and counting the numbers of soldiers 
available for service in Asia Minor, she would enormously out- 
number any force the Russians could put into the field on that 
side. It is a question of the time in which she could concentrate 
her troops ; under existing conditions she would have to contend 
against enormous difficulties. To solve that question satis- 
factorily, the same remedy again is required, railways. Witha 
few lines of railway Turkey could afford to laugh at Russia 
in the face. Let all advice to Turkey be limited to this—build 
railways. 

And let us remember that in the Turkish people are still 
to be found admirable qualities; it is not in the nation that 
the faults lie, but in its rulers; in the same way that the 
defeats of its soldiers do not proceed ‘from the deterioration 
of their courage or military qualities, but from jealousy and 
intrigue amongst their leaders. A strong, wise and just hand 
over all might effect changes which would be looked upon as 
hardly short of miraculous. Who can say in face of the 
history of a succession of worthless monarchs like Selim IL, 
Murad III., Mahomet IIL, Ahmed I. Osman IL, and 
Mustapha I., followed by the government of the Kioprili 
family, and later by Sultans such as Selim III. and Mahmoud 
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IL, that such a hand will not in time be found? I often 
wonder whether the lesson read by the last war was ever taken 
to heart in England as it was in Germany. After dealing for 
two successive years with formidable revolts in her European 
provinces, Turkey found herself embarked on a war with one of 
the greatest military Powers in the world ; and had it not been for 
the mad jealousy of the commanders of her armies in Europe, 
which the nervous weakness of the Sultan rather encouraged 
than suppressed, the war would, in the opinion of the best 
German military authorities, have assumed a totally different 
complexion. Does that look like a Power so hopelessly decrepit 
that all its strength is gone, and itself so lost as to be past 
praying for ? The policy of “abandonment of Turkey ” is sung 
by many English writers and politicians of note to every kind 
of tune in every kind of key; she is bound to fall, they say. 
Well—abandon her! I doubt whether the abandonment would 
not recoil upon England quite as much as it would harm 
Turkey. There is a Germany, an Austria, an Italy, in the 
world, it is not all British Empire—yet. If England abandons 
her, Turkey may find as strong and perhaps more reliable 
friends. But in the dim future can be foreseen a struggle 
further East when England may gladly welcome an ally whose 
hand she can now afford to spurn. This “abandonment” idea 
has already reacted unfavourably upon English commerce; 
whilst English houses are discussing the probability of Turkey’s 
fall, Germans step in and carry off the business. I say that it 
isunwise and dangerous to anticipate the future, and adopt a 
line of policy founded upon deductions, which history has more 
than once falsified, as if they were accomplished facts. Rulers are 
men ; even a Caliph may change for the better. Let us carefully 
ponder over the opinion of Chevalier Folard in a wider sense 
even than he intended: “// viendra quelque Vizir un jour plus 
habile et plus éclairé qu’un autre, qui ouvrira les yeux sur la cause 
de tant de défaites, et qui changera toute la face des affaires du 
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LIFE, it is to be feared, bores most men. The proper attitude 
to assume towards it in society is one of a tolerant and genial 
pessimism. To be much amused or interested in anything is 
“bad form,” from Numicius downward: you ought, at most, to 
admit grudgingly, that as things go in this worst of all possible 
worlds, such-and-such an amusement is a fairly tolerable one, 
Killing the tyrant time is the sole occupation worthy of a 
gentleman! But there is one man, and one only (typical, not 
individual), in our self-annoying universe of clashing atoms, who 
really passes an enjoyable existence. Except at rare intervals, 
when he has a bad toothache, for example, or when the doctor's 
bill is six months in arrear, or when the wife of his bosom feels 
an abstract difference of opinion with him on a_ financial 
question, he is on the whole supremely happy. The joy of 
living is to him not a mere phrase, but a veritable experience. 
He likes life, and clings to it tenaciously. He finds it rich in 
potentialities of happiness; and those potentialities become 
mostly actual to him. But as he is personally a very unpopular 
character, and as the general public pictures him to itself in 
gloomy colours as a dreadful pedant immersed in the driest 
technicalities of science, I will not venture so much as to 
mention his name for fear of disillusion, until I have told youa 
little beforehand of his simple mode of living and enjoying 
himself. After that, perhaps, I may dare to let out to you who 
he is, and allow you to decide impartially for yourself whether 
in the past you have not grossly and unkindly misjudged him. 
The cycle of our unknown optimist’s year begins in autumn. 
Then, when the dying leaves hang golden on the trees, and the 
brown lie russet on the ground below; then, when all the world 
beside is grumbling strenuously at November fogs, and looking 
forward with a shudder to December chills and Christmas 
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festivities, backed by their unpleasant peptic accompaniments so 
graphically set forth for us in half-a-dozen well-known pictorial 
advertisements—then for him universal nature seems full of 
joyous promise for the future, and life teems on every hand with 
fresh signs of active evolution. The boughs of the trees stand 
out naked and leafless, etched in black against the background of 
grey sky ; but this consistent optimist finds them at closer view 
covered with the full-formed catkins for next spring’s flowering, 
and pregnant with the embryos of undeveloped leaves. Every 
catkin has the flowers unopened but perfect within it ; he breaks 
one slender cylinder across with his nail, and sees inside it the 
scales that cover the four small baby stamens, and the tiny 
ovary or unswollen fruit. On the horse-chestnuts, the brown 
buds stand thick with gum ; and when he peels off one by one 
those viscid coats, he finds beneath them, in miniature, the wan 
green foliage of early spring. The willow-wands and osiers 
seem to other eyes mere bare orange or purple switches: his 
eye detects the soft and silky knobs scattered at even intervals 
over their surface, whence the blossoms will start into “ pussies” 
or “goslings” in early spring-tide. Already in November the 
winter gorse is densely covered with hairy buds, their outer 
surface brown with velvety down, to protect them alike from 
evening frosts and from the unwelcome attention of intrusive 
insects. Even in that dreary month of yellow fogs, before the 
summer furze has quite finished blooming, this shrubbier winter 
gorse begins sporadically and spasmodically to flower, and it 
flowers off and on the winter through, till its smaller neighbour 
takes up the running again in June, lest kissing should ever 
perchance, become unfashionable. And on every sunny day in 
December and January, when a stray bee, regardless of the 
reading of the thermometer at the Meteorological Office at 
II AM. by Greenwich Observatory, ventures out in search of 
pollen and honey, the gorse is there waiting for him beforehand, 
and displaying its luscious stores of honey, and our optimist 
stands at his post hard by to chronicle the visit in his little 
note-book. 

He notices, too, that where the bee has once visited, he 
effectually leaves his card behind him. For the gorse-blossom 
flies open elastically with the caller’s weight, and dusts him over 
with its golden pollen ; after which it remains a mere exploded 
shell, disdaining to recover itself, and other subsequent bees 
pass it by contemptuously as a damaged article. For your bee 
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will rifle none but virgin flowers ; and where he finds a rival has 
been beforehand with him, he passes on and searches a fresh 
blossom out for himself, which no intruder has earlier tam pered 
with. 

In a thousand ways, indeed, the joy of living presses itself 
upon our observer, even through the dreary autumn and winter. 
He knows that autumn is not, as most of the world vainly 
imagines, the time of universal death and decay: it is rather the 
time of active preparation for the busy spring-tide, the period 
of universal growth and development. In November, we all get 
the garden done up, and set out the bulbs for the spring display 
of crocuses and tulips. In November, Nature does the self-same 
thing on a larger scale in her vast garden ; she sets her borders 
everywhere in order, and drills out the bulbs of her orchids and 
her celandines. Her annuals, even, she sows early: our optimist 
looks in the hedgerows throughout the autumn months, and 
sees the seedlings of cleavers and wild geraniums struggling 
upward manfully against the frosts of evening. The snow falls 
upon them and covers them close ; the hoar-frost nips them oft 
and kills them down ; the rain beats them draggled against the 
soil; but on the whole, they battle somehow through the hard 
times, and reappear again in the spring months as fresh and 
green and sturdy as ever. Nobody, save himself, ever deigns to 
notice these struggles for life on the part of our poor small 
vegetable friends: but he, our optimist, sees them and follows 
them with intensest sympathy, and rejoices with his mute 
brethren at last in their final victory over their stern impassive 
enemies. 

Through the winter months, life is still ever present beside 
him. As soon as the swallows and the flycatchers go south to 
their fashionable winter-quarters on the Nile or in Algeria, he 
observes that the green plover has come back to England for the 
Christmas season ; the snipe reappears on the wet moorlands and 
the bill of fare at the London clubs ; and the monastic chaffinches 
congregate sadly for their winter ménage in celibate bands of 
cocks or hens, each to the utter exclusion of the opposite sex 
from their austere communities. As soon as the last rose of 
summer and the last chrysanthemum have finished blooming, the 
earliest wallflowers burgeon in full bud on the mouldering church 
tower. By mid-December the mezereon has opened its pinky 
blossom ; before Christmas Day, the yellow jasmine mantles 
with its naked leafless bloom the cottage porch, the winter 
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aconite has lifted its golden bells through the frozen soil, and 
the Christmas roses or white hellebores have spread their milk- 
white petals, somewhat draggled by rain, to the winter winds. 
He gathers the snowdrop before December dies: he sees an 
earnest of the coming spring in the hyacinths that show their 
stout green heads above the ground on the last morning of the 
old year. The wheat that was sown in October now rears its 
blades well above the furrow: our optimist reads in their sturdy 
culms the sure and certain hope of a sunshiny April and a 
golden July. 

Old friends, too, comfort him through the gloomy season. 
The daisy never goes out of fashion: its period for blossoming 
may be succinctly stated as from the Ist of January to the 
3ist of December in any given year of the calendar. The 
purple dead-nettle knows no wintry pause: the chickweed 
flowers in every month of the year: the shepherd’s purse is 
full of its tiny round seeds, like fairy coins, as long as the 
shepherd has need of its services. On his walks abroad 
through the wintry fields, our anonymous hero notices with 
joy these manifold signs of life everywhere around him: he 
watches the groundsel spreading its wee yellow tassels to the 
chilly breeze; he sees the stray beetles of January busying 
themselves with burly hum around the scented trusses of the 
winter heliotrope in the garden walks; he observes how the 
barren shoots of stonecrop and saxifrage grow lustily outward 
through the cold weather, and lay by the material in their long 
sprays for the tall heads of summer flowers. Every step he 
takes fortifies him with the thought that winter is only preparation 
for spring. All creation groans and travails together, and of its 
labour, in due season, will be born the beautiful luscious April. 

By and by, the spring itself approaches: not that late spring 
that most men think of, but that earlier season when Nature first 
awakes, and the signs of her quickening press thick and fast 
upon us, The arum pushes up, mayhap, its tender green leaves 
in the first few weeks of the young year. On New Year’s Day 
itself, peradventure, our Scholar Gipsy hears at times the robin 
singing the nuptial song that heralds the advent of the annual 
nesting. Earlier still, before the old year dies, the rooks have 
tesought their clamorous rookeries, and at the first approach of 
warmer weather set to work, like hotel servants, at their noisy 
labour of repairing and renovating throughout the bridal chambers 
forthe honeymoon season. In the gardens behind, he sees the 
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polyanthus come into straggling bloom and the crocuses push 
up their papery sheaths, from the first birth-throes of the shivering 
young January. Soon, the red threads of the female flower. 
clusters spring in rich tufts on the branches of the hazel bushes; 
and on that self-same day that the hedge-sparrow begins to sing, 
the very rathest of rathe primroses flowers boldly under shelter 
of the naked blackthorns on the common. The thrush follows, 
that thrush in February, whose full song George Meredith has 
set to poet’s music: and then the insects swarm under sunny 
hedges, and the grey slug creeps out once more from his short 
hibernation to bask in the rays of the returning sunlight. Bya 
thousand signs our optimist knows in truth that spring is 
creeping on apace, that the gnats will soon be dancing in the 
narrow lanes, and that the daffodils and snowdrops will ere long 
be courting their insect lovers. 

With the advent of the earliest brimstone butterfly, on the 
morning when the blackbird first whistles from the copse, the 
spring seems to be really upon us. Then the botanist knows— 
there now, how stupid of me! I have let out his name before 
the proper time, and having found out who he is, you will at 
once incontinently leave off reading this present article. For 
what can be duller or more prosaic than a botanist ? Well, well, 
there’s no helping it now ; so I may as well go on and finish my 
sentence. Then the botanist knows—who else but he ?—it is time 
to look out for the blossoming of the celandine. To that eternal 
bore, Peter Bell—I will admit he has become a fearful bore by this 
time—a yellow primrose by the brim was but a yellow primrose 
in spite of everything: to Peter Bell’s creator at Rydal Mount, as 
to the botanist also, the lesser celandine was, and is, a thing of 
beauty and a joy for ever. It may be rude, indeed, to call it 
“the meanest flower that blows;” but when you add next 
instant that it brings you “thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears,” you immediately apologize to it with ample reparation for 
your momentary rudeness. Moreover, it has its philosophy too. 
The celandine is the first of the buttercups to blossom in spring, 
because it possesses a number of tiny tubers upon its thread-like 
roots which lay by from last year the stored-up material for the 
spring flowers, and because it nestles low among the cropped 
grass, without wasting anything on a tall and expensive but 
useless stalk. Thrift and economy are the secrets of its success, 
a simple Philistine moral which Mr. Wordsworth, if he had only 
known it, would have thrown with enormous delight into vety 
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choice Wordsworthian English. The bulbous buttercup, to be 
sure, runs it hard, for it too lays by over winter against the 
pressing demands of early spring; but being somewhat less 
richly stored with food-stuffs in its bulb, it blossoms later ; and 
living in moist meadows, where the grass grows high even in 
budding spring-time, it has to waste its substance recklessly on 
a tall and expensive advertising stalk. Otherwise, its blossom 
would never be seen of flitting insects, and so would doubtless 
escape the needful fertilization. 

Do you think all this is not matter for joy to the observant 
heart of the poor despised botanist? Do you think he does not 
feel the genuine thrill of an intense plot-interest as he watches 
the cuckoo-pint backing its judgment against the warping winds 
of March, or the coltsfoot venturing to pronounce its verdict for 
open war against the hoar-frost of February? Do you think it 
is no small pleasure to him on one particular Sunday in spring ° 
to note in his yearly calendar of the seasons how to-day the 
first flower was seen on the yew ; how to-day the field-crickets 
opened their tunnels in the meadows by the river ; how to-day 
the ring-snake lay basking beside the pond ; how to-day the 
bees buzzed busy among the scented spurs of the wild violets? 
His science, believe me, is not all technicalities and crabbed 
latinisms : part of it is the actual and veritable joy of living. 
Thinkest thou because thou art blind, there shall be no more 
primroses and cowslips? Aye, marry, and the song of the lark 
shall be sweet in the ears too. The world wags on in its own 
quaint way, eating and drinking, and marrying and giving in 
marriage, by every copse and moor and hedgerow, whether you 
are there to chronicle it or not. And if you are there, and see 
the endless drama all unfolding itself ever fresh before you, then, 
like the wedding guest, you cannot choose but hear, and cannot 
fain but be gladdened by that strange life-music. 

On an April day, the botanist arises and goes forth blithely 
into the world. The play is now in full swing, and he has a 
front stall everywhere reserved for him. Overhead, white fleecy 
clouds flit across his sky, and show between such deep, deep blue 
as the Society of Arts fail egregiously to equal. He makes 
his happy way along the mousling Mole, the sullen Mole that 
floweth underground, and reaches the slope of Box Hill, past 
Burford Bridge, where Keats wrote ‘ Endymion,’ and the beautiful 
chalet where George Meredith still writes companion romances 
to ‘Beauchamp’s Career’ and ‘Richard Feveril.’ In the river 
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below, the hungry trout, just waking from their winter fast, rise 
greedily at the midges and May flies that fall upon its surface 
The impatient elder has leaved already ; the soberer horse. 
chestnut is just bursting those dusky sheaths, and with its pale 
leaflets heralding the summer. The box-trees on the slope have 
opened their flowers, so the strong scent of the box hangs heavy 
on the winking air. The elms are flowering, too, red against the 
sky, and the hum of insects fills the neighbourhood with sof 
music. A louder pean from the “legioned rooks ” in the 
“clanging rookery” among the woods below (I own up to 
Shelley and Tennyson), gives deeper resonance to the chord 
that solemn music strikes in his bosom. A profound joy thrills 
his heart. He pauses awhile upon the close sward of the long 
hog’s back that rises sheer between the two deep combes of that 
hollowed hillside. The smoke is curling grey from the chimneys 
of Fanny Burney’s cottage in the nearer distance. A wagon 
drawn by four stout cart-horses, tandem, with slipping feet, 
descends the Pilgrims’ Way from the downs opposite—the 
Pilgrims’ Way along whose green track the faithful from the 
West Country once plodded slow on their wearisome road to 
St. Thomas’s shrine at Canterbury. He pauses long and drinks 
in the beauty of that exquisite gorge. A touch of Paradise 
brightens the young verdure on the budding poplars. Like Mr. 
Silas Wegg, he drops into poetry, as I have almost done uncon- 
sciously myself in my secret sympathy for his glad musings. 
Still the mute panorama unfolds itself ever before his wondering 
eyes, more delighted with the spectacle than with the gorgeous 
processions Mr. Augustus Harris provides for our special delecta- 
tion at a Drury Lane Christmas pantomime. Not wholly mute 
either, for hark! from the box-woods there rings at last the 
voice of a blithe new-comer (I drop once more, again after Mr. 
Wordsworth) ; an oft-repeated cry of “Cuckoo,” at varying dis- 
tances, that gladdens his soul still further with the joy of the 
spring-time. The cuckoo-flower and the cuckoo-grass were both 
beforehand with their eponymous hero: as our optimist passed 
along the shady lanes that April morning, he broke open a 
purple spathe of the hooded arum we call cuckoo-pint, and saw 
within it the little imprisoned flies, with gauze-like wings of 
iridescent sheen, drunk with the poisonous pollen, like a China- 
man with opium, or a Hindoo devotee with the sacred haschish. 
Next, the blackthorn paradoxically whitens for him the clumps 
on the common, and bees set the sloes for the autumnal food of 
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belated birds, As the beeches slowly unroll their wrinkled 
leaves, shedding the brown coverlets on the ground below, the 
black-robed swift, latest and daintiest of our summer migrants, 
returns from his winter villa in Andalusia to his Surrey estate 
on the squat parapet of Mickleham Church tower. For fifty 
generations his ancestors have held the undisputed freehold of a 
sheltered niche beneath the grey old corbel. The swallows and 
the house-martens, of hardier mould, were back three weeks ago, 
and hawked for midges above the Castle mill-pond. The whitlow- 
grass is blossoming, too, on the side of the knolls ; no grass at 
all, save in popular name, but a tiny, graceful, white-flowered 
annual, that springs up, blooms, and sets its copious seed, and 
withers away, all within a fortnight, in a hurry to finish its 
narrow span of life before the taller weeds can rise around to 
choke and interrupt its petty cycle. Dull? technical? unin- 
teresting, say you? Why, his every touch upon the flowers 
he fingers is a loving caress, and the welling thrill of young love 
informs his whole life among his chosen favourites. 

But what a sultan he is, to be sure, too ; with endless slaves for 
ever springing fresh and fair from earth, and all to please and 
sate his curious taste, as John Milton excellently phrases it. As 
soon as the fritillaries are gone from the water-meadows—the 
chequered fritillaries, dappled with lurid purple and white—his 
orchids rise thick in the pastures beyond: first the green-winged 
with the helmet-shaped hood; then the flesh-coloured male 
orchid with the spreading wings ; and after those, the common 
spotted dead-men’s-fingers, whose very name, instinct with old- 

world poetry, recalls vague touches of Shakespeare’s white- 
' souled heroines. The orchids alone, indeed, one after the other, 
like the seven sisters of the Eastern tale, woo our sultan in turn 
uiinterruptedly from spring to autumn with ever-varying 
charms. In June, the great white scented butterfly-orchid 
hangs out its long and slender spikes of delicate blossom, like 
some dainty exotic, for his caressing hand. In July, the close- 
cropped front of Box Hill bursts into masses of the fragrant 
pink species, with deep spurs filled to the brink with brimming 
nectar, which no insect save certain special butterflies can drain 
to the bottom for want of a sufficiently long and thin proboscis. 
August brings the purple-green epipactis, and September takes 
up the tale at last with the curling lady’s-tresses, a wonderful 
church-tower staircase of winding little blossoms, scented like 
almonds, and twisted corkscrew fashion in a marvellous spiral 
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I say nothing of the white helleborine, that springs spontaneous 
among the fallen larch-needles on the slopes of Denbies ; nothing 
of the strangely long-lipped tway-blade, whose twin pollen 
masses an enamoured beetle carries about as go-between, 
gummed tightly by their viscid bases to his mailed forehead, 
from spike to spike of the uncanny yellowish blossoms ; nothing 
of the man-orchid, in whose ragged form imagination sees the 
arms and iegs and body of a human figure; nothing of the bee- 
orchid, or the spider, or the fly, which veritably mimic, for their 
own strange but sufficient reasons, the minutest details of their 
mame-sake insects. Why, the English members of that one 
Protean and polymorphous family alone might entertain our 
‘sultan for a whole long summer with their ever varying and 
successive charms. Even if, like the husband of the immortal 
Scheherazade, he demanded a fresh favourite every day of his 
‘life, the British orchids would beguile his leisure for thirty-six 
separate mornings. 
Indeed, the world is almost too full of flowers and fruit for 
him. Even perpetual change must pall at last. If soujours 
perdrix is in its way a trifle tedious, yet a constant ringing of 
changes upon grouse, and pheasants, and ptarmigan, and 
capercailzie would surely make things very little better. At 
such moments of satiety, the Eastern despot must sometimes 
envy that cottage in Britain that Caractacus bragged about, and 
the one constant love whom a man might watch and know and 
read instinctively in every varying mood and fancy. This joy, 
too, the botanist can share ; for who, like him, can observe in all 
its passing phases the entire life-history of every pet plant in 
his own small garden? They are gathered there from every 
spot he has visited with delight in summer holidays. This 
alpine lady’s-mantle, with the silvery sheen upon the leaves 
below, he dug up by the root beside the tumbling Giesbach: it 
has blossomed thrice in English peat-mould, and almost seems, 
like a dog or a bird, to know the hand that gently strokes it. 
These tall Canadian lilies spring from bulbs that Montmorenci 
moistened with its milk-white spray: they could stand be- 
neath their protective covering of snow the northern winter, 
but an English March nips them to the ground, and it is with 
difficulty that he tides their too precocious shoots across the 
dangerous gulf of a mild April. This Pyrenean erinus ‘in the 
craggy rock work raised its lilac trusses first on the bare walls of 
the Cirque de Gavarnie: it was a tiny shoot when he first 
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planted it in its rough bed of Surrey ironstone: but it has 
spread amain by suckers over the neighbouring stones, and 
seedlings from its capsules have grown and thriven to three- 
year-old tufts of feathery blossom, This Himalayan strawberry, 
with its cinquefoil-flowers and its tasteless fruit, came to him 
first, dried in a letter, as a mere unnamed specimen for identifi- 
cation: he detected the green sap still alive in its veins, nursed 
it tenderly in the hospital bed at the sunny southern nook of the 
garden, and saw it send forth in due time right lusty runners, 
to colonize the shady spots beneath the laurustinus scrub and 
the clump of Virginian rhododendrons. Plants such as these 
are as dear to their owner as a dog or a canary to most other 
people: they have individuality and personality of their own : 
they seem even to recognize and return his love, when they send 
up their scapes of blushing flowers for his approbation. 

But best of all he loves the June meadows, where every plant, 
not caged and cabined, bends freely before the free west wind, 
and drinks in food from each fresh breeze that kisses it. June 
for him is high carnival tide! The fields then laugh at him 
from a thousand faces. The dog-rose then clambers at its own 
sweet will with lithe sprays over the joyous hedgerows. The 
waterside is purple with centaury and willow-herb. The birds- 
foot trefoil yellows the pastures. The foxglove turns towards 
the summer sun its serried rows of big purple thimbles. He 
pulls them off wantonly for very love, and pops their inflated 
bells like paper wind-bags between his dallying thumb and 
finger. The four stamens, arranged in even pairs, show whitey- 
yellow against the spotted roof within, their pollen-bags just 
shedding the white meal to dust the head of the bumble-bee 
who now, alas! will never visit them. In the cornfields hard by, 
the bloom is on the wheat: the wind shakes out the pollen 
from the quivering sacks: he sees them hanging tremulous in 
the breeze: he sees the feathery stigmas catch the precious 
dust : and he knows in his heart that the quickened grain is now 
fairly kerning. Rust-spots show ominous on the barberry-bush 
in the hedge: a bad sign: for the next stage in the life-cycle of 
that strangely locomotive and vagrant fungus assumes the form 
ofsmut in wheat. If the farmer were well advised, now, he would 
grub up the barberries: but the farmer, of course, is a practical 
man, and shares the practical man’s common contempt for mere 
theorists. The barberries have always grown there, he would 
Say; and they shall grow there still—and the smut with them, 
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Our optimist shrugs his shoulders imperceptibly—a, trick he 
must have caught from reading De Candolle:—so much the 
better, he thinks, for the miscroscopic botanist! The smyt 
fungus is such a pretty object for a low power! <A wild valerian 
blooms beside the ditch. Its feathery calyx, that crowns the 
seed-like fruit, is just beginning slowly to unroll and form a 
parachute to waft the sced to some new dwelling-place. 
Rotation of crops was first invented by Mother Nature. For 
that end, she wings her seeds with airy gossamer, and coats her 
stone-fruit in pulpy coverings. He pulls out his platyscopic lens 
from his pocket—spotted tortoise-shell, a gift from the maker— 
and proceeds to examine with curious interest the tiny barbs of 
those plume-like parachutes. 

To him, thus engaged in happy unconsciousness, lens at eye 
and fruit in focus, enter a stout middle-aged gentleman, addicted 
to stockbroking, and a sentimental young lady of uncertain 
years, addicted to novels. Our optimist, recognizing at once 
the guests at the great house where he dined last evening, starts, 
blushes, and raises his hat ; for has he not been caught flagrant 
delicto, like a naughty schoolboy, in the very act and fact of 
botanizing? The stockbroking gentleman smiles and nods, 
and waving his fat unimpressive hand over the country side (as 
though he had made it), remarks with cheerfulness that it is a 
fine day, that the view from here is extremely beautiful, and that 
the summer flowers are really charming. The sentimental 
young lady pulls the petals of a dog-rose cruelly to pieces before 
his outraged eyes, and echoes the statement that the sweetbriars 
and scabiouses are quite too lovely. Our optimist, at peace 
with all the world, answers with heart unfeigned that the view is 
in short exactly as described, and that the handiwork of nature 
is indeed exquisite. A stare from the stockbroking gentleman 
cuts him short: and the sentimental young lady, still massa- 
cring the dog-roses, replies archly, “ Ah, but you know you don't 
care for them as we do. You don’t love them for their own 
gracefulness and beauty. You go in for nothing but filaments 
and anthers. You see, Mr. Optimist, you only take a botanical 
interest in roses and lilies.” 

The wiser botanist holds his peace and answers nothing. He 
knows in his heart how dear to him are the common red robins 
that hang out of the hedgerows : how gladly he recognizes their 
crinkled seeds upon the damp soil in early autumn; how 
instantly he perceives their stout spring seedlings, raised in 
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April high above the 'grasses ; how well he remembers from 
season to season the very day and hour and minute of their 
wonted blossoming. He knows what friendship subsists between 
him and the milk-white stitchworts ; what sympathy he wastes 
upon the dandelions and daisies ; what unsuspected depths of 
hidden beauty he finds in the veriest pests and plagues of the 
cornfield. He it is, and none other, who has observed the dainty 
lemon-coloured heads of the mouse-ear hawkweed ; who has 
noticed the delicate tinge of crimson that reddens the under- 
side of its outer ray-florets ; who has marked the pretty vandyke 
edge that recalls the five original petals; who has felt the 
exquisitely graceful effect of the tall scapes, scattered over with 
the tiny black glandular down that grows into clusters of moss- 
like thickness on the imbricated scales of the gummy involucre. 
Your stockbroking gentleman and your sentimental young 
lady, gazing with a patronizing glance of hasty approval at the 
works of creation, recognize in a general politely indifferent 
fashion that daffodils and wild hyacinths, harebells and corn- 
poppies are “very pretty.” It needed no Columbus to discover 
that continent. But have they ever dreamt of the unnoticed 
beauty of exquisite detail in the mosses and lichens, the common 
chickweeds and stag-horn plantains, that everywhere carpet the 
fair world around them? Do they know aught of the tiny 
parsley piert that creeps upon the sward with its dainty fern-like 
foliage ; of the close rosettes that press tight to the earth lest 
any straggling grasses should oust and overtop them; of the 
green-flowered knawel that springs from the mossy cart-ruts, 
one unbroken mass of tiny solid blossoms? All these things the 
botanist knows well, and to him they form a perpetual fountain 
of domestic sweets, a natural liturgy of varied tones, an endless 
source of interest and of pleasure. If these delights thy mind may 
move, come live with him, and go through a regular course together 
of De Bary’s ‘Comparative Anatomy of Phanerogams and Ferns.’ 
But if you ever venture to say again behind my back that the 
botanist is a dull, dried-up, unimaginative person, who cares 
nothing for the beauty of the lovely flowers, but goes in only 
for classification, herbariums, and sesquipedalian Latin names, I 
will arise and slay you with my hand in another article just as 
long and every bit as argumentative as this one. Remember in 
future that a botanist is a man who loves life in all its forms, 
and brims over visibly with the joy of living. All others are 
Spurious imitations, and should be promptly sent back to Kew 
Gardens. GRANT ALLEN. 
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BOOK II.—THE YOUNG IDEA. 


CHAPTER II. 


AFTER the other guests had left, John Lawrence sat on a long 
while with Lady Mordaunt. He had twice taken up his hat to 
go, but each time she desired him peremptorily to put it down 


again, and he had obeyed. There was a charm about that 
small room, about the whole atmosphere of Mordaunt, of which 
he had never before been so sensible. Here, if any spot in the 
world, he said to himself, was home. He sat down therefore 
in his arm-chair with an air of contentment, while she moved 
about, sticking bunches of flowers into a row of big Nankin 
pots set at intervals along the window-ledge. 

“As you are so silent, I suppose you are waiting for me to 
apologize!” she suddenly observed, turning round upon him, 
her blue eyes lit with whimsical light. 

He opened his. “To apologize? About anything in 
particular ?” he enquired. 

“About that child—Elly. You perceive that I have adopted 
your view of her instead of my own. Naturally, therefore, you 
triumph !” 

“T have not had time to perceive anything yet,” he answered 
smiling. 

“You perceive that she is still here ?” 

“Well yes. I perceive that.” 

“ And you are aware that her being so is your doing?” 

“T was not, indeed.” 

“Tt is then. Until that evening when you caught her and 
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brought her in, I had as much idea of proposing to have a 
young camelopard left under my charge as her.” 

“Vet it seems to me a very natural arrangement.” 

“It may seem natural to you, young man, but to me it seems 
anything but natural! Every morning when I wake up I 
wonder at myself, at my own folly. Remember, if you please, 
that I am sixty-five; that I have never flattered myself that 
I am particularly fond of children, that I am, as it happens, 
particularly fond of being left at peace, and of not having 
my daily life interfered with. Peace, and her own way, are, 
as I have already told you, the two possessions that a woman 
of my age craves, and which she has a right, I hold, to insist 
upon !” 

“And who hinders you, you unreasonable woman, from being 
at peace?” he replied laughing. 

“You do, John Lawrence! and that child does!” 

“I! Upon my word, Lady Mordaunt, this is too much! 
How in the name of reason do J interfere with you ?” 

“You won’t leave me alone. You bring little long-legged 
torments upon me—at one o’clock in the morning! You come 
between me and all my selfish creature-comforts !” 

“I never learnt so much about your selfishness before,” he 
answered. “Do you know, I was rather under the impression 
that you were less selfish, on the whole, than other people!” 

“Because I have wit enough to throw a sort of veil about it ? 
Because I give employment to a few wretched old creatures 
who would be much better off in the workhouse?. Believe 
me, that has nothing to do with it. To give money—if you 
are lucky enough to have any to give—that is the least of 
taxes. To give up one’s time, one’s ways, the habits that have 
come to be like one’s own bones—that, if you like, is 
generosity—a form to which, as it happens, I have a particular 
objection, and which, I foresee, it will be my privilege to 
exercise if this child is to remain here permanently.” 

“Permanently ? I thought it was for a month or two?” 

“So it is, but it by no means follows that it may not extend 
to much longer if I show the smallest inclination to keep her. 
However she and I may get on, there is no question that she 
and her mother do not get on at all. It is hardly a compliment 
to your intelligence to tell you such a very open family secret 
as that. Probably they will go on living abroad till things 
settle themselves, They will live in towns, and you may 
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imagine how this child, with her tastes of a hawk or a Red 
Indian, would get on in a town! In short, I see a vista of 
interminable grandmothering before me, and it is all owing, John 
Lawrence, to you.” 

He tried to look penitent. “I am very sorry,” he said; “and 
yet, upon second thoughts, I don’t know why I should be. It’s 
a great piece of luck for your grandchild.” 

“ All very fine, but how about her grandmother ?” 

“For you too, possibly !” 

“You are very good to suppose so! Meantime you have 
brought it upon me, and I expect you to help me. And first 
and foremost, shall I get another governess for her ?” 

He began to laugh afresh. “Upon my word, you pay my 
masculine incompetency a great deal more compliment than it 
is entitled to,” he said. “How on earth can I tell? Surely 
her mother is the proper person to consult ?” 

“Nothing of the sort,” Lady Mordaunt answered tartly. 
“Her mother is the last person I intend to consult. She has 
chosen to fling her authority into my hands, and as long as 
she leaves it there, I shall keep it. To have a half and half 
authority is what I never would put up with, and so I told them 
both plainly. They can take away the child to-morrow—s 
much the better—but as long as she is here I act as I choos, 
without consulting anybody !” 

“Then why consult me ?” 

“T consult you because you are nobody. I can hear what 
you have to say, and follow my own inclinations all the same’ 

He laughed again. “Your candour does you honour. Many 
people act upon that principle, but few avow it so frankly.” 

“Well you see I do. Meanwhile you have not answered. 
Do you or do you not think she would be better under a 
governess ?” 

Thus appealed to, he endeavoured conscientiously to bring his 
masculine incompetency to bear upon the point. 

“You don’t think of having that little Mademoiselle—what’s 
her-name—back, do you?” he enquired. 

“No I don’t. If she had remained, I should not have sent 
her away, because she and the child were fond of one another; 
because, upon the whole, I believe she was a decent and well- 
intentioned little idiot. As the deed has been done, however, | 
shall leave it so. There is a degree of imbecility that is little 
short of criminal, and so far as I could observe, she had 
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attained that point. On the other hand, the idea of looking out 
for another governess, with every imaginary qualification, com- 
patible and incompatible, is one that I detest. The unfortunate 
young woman would be bored to death, and I, on the other 
hand, should be bored to death with having her. She would 
have either to take to writing romances with me for the female 
villain, or else to elope with the gardener.” 

“Under these distressing circumstances why have a governess 
at all?” 

“What is the alternative? Is that child to grow up a sort of 
assistant gamekeeper or extra stable boy? Is she to break 
her legs over stone walls, or her neck climbing trees? Is she 
to—how can I tell? Her imagination, you may be sure, is 
equal to inventing many more perils for herself than I can 
think of at this moment.” 

The Major frowned reflectively. “Give her a tutor!” he 
exclaimed with an air of discovery. 

“A tutor! Are you dreaming? What tutor could I 
possibly find here? Unless, by the way, you mean yourself? 
If so, I have no objection.” 

He laughed outright. “I might teach her something about 
the ways of an octopus, or the common practice of field 
artillery. There, I am afraid, my instructions would stop!” 

“What do you mean then? Who is she to have?” 

“Well, I was thinking at the moment of Mr. Bagehot. He 
seems a well-informed fellow, and has a good deal of spare time 
upon his hands. Of course, it is only an idea.” 

Lady Mordaunt looked up. “Do you know it is not such 
a bad one,” she said musingly. “It might do. Not, of course, 
permanently, but for a while ; it would ward off the evil day. 
He is not by way of being a gentleman, is he ?” 

“I suppose not. He is not an ordinary village schoolmaster 
though. We have had some talks, and he seemed to me an 
intelligent man. He is waiting here until something better 
turns up.” 

“Tant mieux! WHe would teach her some of those vulgar 
fundamentals of which young ladies now-a-days are so pro- 
foundly ignorant, and he would not expect me to ask him to 
luncheon.” 

“No, he would not expect that.” 

“Then so be it. You pass his house on your way back. Ask 
him to call to-morrow morning and see me.” 
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“You really think the idea worth a trial? Don’t blame me, 
though you know, if it turns out a failure!” 

“Oh, it is too late for that, my friend! You have got the 
responsibility, and you must keep it!” 

So in fact it was settled. Mr. Bagehot showed every 
disposition to do what was required of him. He was a young 
man upon his promotion, and this seemed as good a way of 
forwarding it as any other. Sometimes when he thought 
about the matter at all, the Major could not resist a certain 
whimsical dismay over the reflection that he had thrust 
himself into the position of referee and final arbiter upon 
the destinies of a young lady’s education—he who had so 
prudently resolved to have nothing to say to these Helvers- 
dales and their troublesome affairs! He did not, however, 
repeat that resolution with any very fervent determination after 
this date. Indeed, as the days went on, he found himself 
slipping more and more into the position of son, brother, 
uncle—male relative generally—to the two ladies, the old and 
the young one. He never slept at Mordaunt, but it may safely 
be said that not a day passed without a meeting. If by any 
chance he failed to put in an appearance, a message would come 
to him from his old friend entreating that he would not fail 
them. Did he propose deserting them before his time? Did 
he remember how short that time was? 

As often as not Elly Mordaunt herself was the messenger 
upon these occasions. She grew to be as much at home upon 
Colt’s Head as himself, and had the contents of his milk-pans 
by heart, and utterly won over the heart of Phil Judd by 
insisting upon his taking her out fishing with him in the 
“ Arethusa,” even inducing the Major to forswear his dredging 
in favour of the more legitimate craft, a feat which his recent 
discomfiture rendered less difficult than it would probably have 
been a few weeks earlier. 

More and more, as the summer passed on, it grew to bea 
matter of course that she should be consigned to him whenever 
Mr. Bagehot’s lessons were over, and Lady Mordaunt was not 
disposed to stir from her arm-chair. At first he yielded merely 
from good-nature. It was not long, however, before she had 
established her own footing in his affections, while she on her 
side made no secret of her preference for his society over that 
of all her other new surroundings. 

Though not a clever, she was an original child; fresh and 
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spontaneous. Her ideas were her own, not imbibed, nor at all 
disposed to give way upon compulsion. There were con- 
tradictory elements about her, too, which kept observation alive, 
and which it amused him to draw out. For instance, with all 
a boy’s love of sports, she had none of a boy’s callousness in such 
matters. Like most children who have led at once a lonely 
and an open-air life, the earth and its swimming, creeping, 
flying inmates were much more to her, more real, more indi- 
vidualized, than to others. The birds, and their comings and 
goings ; the creatures in the ditches or under the bark of trees ; 
the domestic arrangements of the frogs, the lady-birds, the 
Daddy long-legs—all these were matters of vital and thrilling 
import. John himself—by virtue, perhaps, of his craft as a 
naturalist—retained a good deal of this child’s gift of curiosity 
still unperverted and unspoilt. For him, too, the lids were not 
all shut down and padlocked, or the out-of-door world wholly 
peaked, barren, and shorn of glamour. That interminable 
Georgic in innumerable cantos which Nature is never tired 
of writing, and some few amongst her sons never weary of 
reading, had always been more or less open to him. In point 
ofimagination Elly had perhaps less by nature than her big 
companion, but then she was a child still, and therefore by 
royal prerogative much more than his equal. 

There were plenty of points in which they did not agree ; 
points, too, in which her very warm-heartedness promised to be 
asource of serious discord. Like most old-fashioned properties 
where new lights have never broken, a good deal of matter-of- 
course cruelty was carried on at Mordaunt, not of course labelled 
as such—classed under the various heads of trapping, ferreting, 
and so forth, as much a matter of every-day occurrence as the 
weeding out of weakly shoots in the plantations. Into all these 
time-honoured abuses the newly arrived grand-daughter plunged 
her young blade with the energy of a crusader. Between her 
and the gamekeeper—a veteran with a scarred face, the record 
of a long past poaching affray—there raged for weeks and 
months an internecine war, sometimes attaining dimensions 
which threatened to set the whole property by the ears. 

Appealed to by both combatants, Lady Mordaunt found 
more difficulty in coming to a decision than often happened 
to her essentially incisive intelligence. Upon the one hand 
there was the instinct of conservatism, the objection to innova- 
tion in any form or for any cause, upon the other hand there 
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was Elly, bursting in open-mouthed with the chronicle of some 
new horror she had unearthed ; some atrocity that demanded 
instant redress ; some rabbit caught in a trap; some cat hung 
in terrorem ; some poison treacherously administered in food ; 
some innocent unrighteously done to death—an advocate by no 
means easy to put down, one too, who, even when silenced, 
remained nearly as eloquent as before. 

In all these emergencies Major Lawrence was the person 
appealed to, and the acknowledged referee. Upon this question 
of killing, however, Elly took high ground, not to be satisfied or 
set aside even by his interposition. Why should they be killed? 
What right had men to ill-use and kill creatures for their pleasure? 
she would ask with flaming cheeks and big, grey angry eyes, 
What Jdusiness had they to do it? It was cruel, wicked, 
tyrannical! They ought to be put in prison for it. 

Whereat he would do his best to expound the rights of the 
case so far as he himself understood them. Death, tyranny— 
the suppression of the weak, the supremacy of the strong—these 
were not man’s invention, he told her, on the contrary, were in 
the world long before he set foot on it. It was the law of the 
thing called Life—an ugly law, if you will—a very ugly law, in 
fact, but still a universal one, and as such incontestable. It was 
not an explanation which particularly satisfied its exponent, 
and it need hardly be said, therefore, that it did not satisfy Elly. 

“Then you mean to say !—you mean to say!” she would cry, 
her hair streaming back, her great grey eyes seeming to grow 
larger and larger as their wont was. “You mean to say that 
if you saw me set upon by a big boy—a very big boy—twice 
as big as me, and he were to knock me down or ill-use me 
for nothing, when I was doing no harm! You mean to say 
that you would stand by and say : ‘ Oh, it’s all right! He is the 
strongest, and therefore he can do as he likes!’ You mean to 
say you would say ¢hat, Major Lawrence?” 

“Well no, I don’t suppose I should quite say that, Elly,” he 
would answer. “But then, you see, I should probably be 
stronger still, at least I hope so. And I should just take that 
big boy by the scruff of his neck, and shake him within an inch 
of his life. And then I should put him right down there in 
front of you, and make him beg your pardon, and keep him 
there till he did. That’s what J should do.” 

“Oh but that has nothing to say to it! that’s no argument at 
all! You know very well it isn’t!” she would cry indignantly. 
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“Its not whether you're stronger or not, it is the right I’m 
taking of! His being stronger than me has nothing to say 
to his having the right to bully me, and I'd say the same 
if he were to cut me into little pieces for saying it! And it’s 
just the same about us and the rabbits! I don’t believe we 
have one bit of right to kill them, and catch them in horrible 
cruel traps, just because we’re the strongest! It’s nothing but 
cowardice and—and —wickedness on our part! I think we're 
a horrid, wicked, cruel, cowardly set, and deserve anything for 
it You may laugh as much as you like, but I do, Major 
Lawrence, and you'll never, never make me say I don’t.” 

The Major did laugh, but all the same he half agreed with 
Elly. Her instincts, like those of others of her sex, were better, 
he thought, than her arguments. 

“Don’t eat any rabbit-pie next time it comes to table,” he would 
say soothingly. “That will be a comfort to you, I am sure!” 

At which she would fume and frown, and toss her tangled 
mane and dash away in high dudgeon, refusing to speak to him 
when she saw him next. Yet they were fast friends, and cer- 
tainly no summer in his life had ever flown so fast as this one! 


CHAPTER III. 


Not that he had got over his zoological disasters by any means ! 
On the contrary, the sting of that unsuccessful expedition to 
London smarted afresh each time his eye rested on any of his 
apparatus, and that necessarily was every day. Especially 
that terrible word “amateur” rankled! It was the gist of the 
whole position, the symbol of his inadequacy to grapple with 
those problems which Mr. Perkington Jones handled so ex- 
pertly. There was nothing new in it, it is true. He had called 
himselfa n amateur hundreds of times, but that, unhappily, is 
very different. Are not the most undeniable of truths—we tell 
each other so, at any rate, every day—the least amiably received 
exactly in proportion to their truthfulness? However easily 
too aman may take his own pretensions, the chances are that 
there comes a point where his vanity, elsewhere invisible, 
suddenly lifts up a snaky head, riot less irritable than the 
vainest, and this had always been our modest friend’s one 
vulnerable and assailable point. 

It was the futility, more even than the ‘failure, that rankled. 
This discovery of his, which had seemed to himself so brimful 
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of suggestion—fruitful parent, possibly, of other discoveries stil] 
unborn—a¢orn from which might yet spring vast and shadowy 
forests—how did it strike those other less prejudiced observers, 
to whom he had submitted it? Not, to say the least of it, in 
the same light. He tried to comfort himself by remembering 
that such at its inception had been the fate of many a discovery 
with whose fame the world had afterwards rang, but this form 
of consolation hardly, he felt, applied. This poor unappreciated 
bantling of his, even if it had come to maturity, only appealed 
to one small corner of the zoologic world—precisely that corner 
which had condemned it. No, the case was only too plain, 
He stood confessed as a mere amateur, a dilettante who had 
taken to dredging and collecting as another man might take 
to playing golf or accumulating postage-stamps, and who— 
like many another ignoramus—had got hold of an idea which 
he was incapable of judging upon its own merits, and had 
endowed with an importance to which it had intrinsically no claim 
whatsoever. A less comfortable position it would be difficult for 
a modest and essentially reasonably man to get himself into. 

He made an acquaintance about this time which did not 
lessen the sting of that salutary lesson. Chancing one day to 
find himself in Pinkerton, the country town whither he had 
gone, as the reader will remember, to perform Lady Mordaunt's 
behests, it occurred to him to pay a visit to the local Natural 
History Museum, which he had somehow never done before— 
certainly not since he was a boy. 

He found the usual collections of more or less impossibly 
stuffed birds and beasts, set in every position except the one 
they were in the habit of assuming when alive; the usual 
heterogeneous collection of shells and skulls, fossils, and sprawl- 
ing alligators; the usual rows of phials in which it was almost 
impossible to make out any of the contents; the usual labels 
appertaining apparently to nothing in particular. The collection 
was not up to the modern mark, that was clear, still a museum 
must be extraordinarily bad in which a man born with the 
instincts of a naturalist, and the habits of a collector, cannot 
happily while away an hour. 

One of the curators, seeing him absorbed in the contents ofa 
phial, came forward with an air of hospitality. He was a big, 
shabby-looking man, with unkempt hair, a bad limp, and the 
generally dusty uncared-for look of the habitual shunner of 
society. The Major’s heart warmed to him, however, in an 
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instant. “ Thank God,” he said to himself, “ this was not another 
Mr. Perkington Jones !” 

The two men drifted into talk over the cases. The shabby 
curator was evidently an enthusiast in his way, though his 
enthusiasm appeared to have sustained some weathering. They 
fraternized, as men will over a hobby, however little there 
may be otherwise between them. Rather to his own surprise, 
the Major found himself before long retailing his recent dis- 
comfiture, and appealing to his companion for sympathy. His 
new acquaintance was sympathetic enough, but did not express 
any particular surprise over the incident. 

“I suppose you know that the Godby Collection is here?” he 
said presently. 

John Lawrence had never even heard of the Godby Collection. 
“What is it?” he asked. 

“ Hydroida—your own subject. Thecaphore, I take it chiefly 
—Sertularians, and such like. I’m not much in that line 
myself. I’m an Entomologist, and a Conchologist, and an 
Echinodermist, and a bit of a Polyzoist, and about enough too, 
Ican tell you! All the invertebrates come more or less to my 
share. Old Godby was quite a specialist though, not a trained 
man, you know ; picked it up by himself. I believe he knew 
more about the order than any one in England, at any rate, 
in these parts. If you care to see the collection, I'll show it you 
ina moment. I’m always laying out a day to go over it, and 
get it into better order, only somehow the day never comes.” 

He had hobbled over to a hook in the wall while he was 
speaking, from which he took down a bunch of keys, then with 
a jerk of the head, to indicate that John was to follow, led the 
way into the next room. 

Here the space along the walls was chiefly filled with cabinets. 
Up to one of these the curator hobbled and unlocked it. The 
opening revealed a perfect chaos of specimens, which to an un- 
initiated eye would have appeared to be seaweeds, crowded for 
the most part one on top of another, the paper upon which they 
had been mounted, soiled, yellow and torn with age, the writing 
half obliterated with time and indifferent usage. 

The shabby curator took up one of these, the first that came to 
hand, and turned the corners down, flattening out the specimen 
with a finger and thumb, which, big as they were, evidently 
possessed that sense of touch which is the heritage of the born 
zoologist. 
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“Old Godby was forty-five years making it, I believe,” he 
said, pointing with a disengaged finger to the heap. “A fellow 
who knew him at Tenby told me it was his ruin. He was a 
surgeon, and at one time in decent practice. He paid no heed 
to it though. Left his patients to itake care of themselves; 
spent his whole days upon the shore ; had to sell his practice; 
got crippled with rheumatism ; parted bit by bit with every stick 
of furniture he possessed ; always stuck to his collection, though, 
—was adding to it up to the day of his death. When he 
died, left it to this museum on condition that it should be 
known as the Godby Collection! Poor old chap! I suppose he 
thought that he had secured a sort of posthumous immortality.” 
The curator stopped, and began licking a piece of delicate brown 
lacework, fastening it down to the paper like a postage-stamp 
with his thumb. “That was seventeen years ago, and, to the 
best of my belief, you are the first person that has looked at it 
since!” he added. 

“T can’t say much for the state it is in!” the Major said with 
some indignation, as he explored the pile in a vain attempt to 
discover a key to the labyrinth. “It is no great encourage- 
ment, I must say, to people to make over their things to the 
public!” he continued with an energy which was not wholly 
impersonal, for he too had collections, which he too had destined 
for some such ungrateful bourne ! 

The curator shrugged his shoulders. “What would you 
have? There are only three of us here, and there are rooms full 
of unsorted specimens. Every one who has gone in for a 
collection, ends in sending it to a place of this sort, or leaving 
it to it in his will. My predecessor did go over it once, I 
believe, but I don’t know that he did it much good. It got 
knocked about a bit too, when they were doing something to the 
building.” 

John was not attending. He was turning over the heap with 
an air of discouragement. “You have not got any of them in 
spirits, have you?” he asked. 

“T think not—I never heard of any. We had a young shaver 
here though for a time, who made awful havoc amongst the 
bottles. One day he emptied the spirits of wine out of a heap 
of them, and filled them up with oxalic acid!—A competitive 
examination man he was too!” he added with a laugh. 

John Lawrence did not echo the laugh. He felt indignant 
and depressed. Old Godby’s forty-five years of wasted labour 
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rose before him like a nightmare! It was as if he were the 
inheritor of that guileless investigator’s vanished hopes ! 

“T should have thought some one might have found time to go 
over the collection,” he said rather indignantly. “Surely the 
interest would repay the labour,” he added in a tone of protest. 

The friendly curator shook his head with an air of depre- 
cation. “I should have said the same thing myself once,” he 
said significantly. “But if you were in my shoes you'd soon find 
the difference. The fact is it is only amateurs like yourself— 
gentlemen with leisure, who can afford to labour, as you say, 
for the interest of the thing. Once a man gets into a beaten 
track, he has to wear blinkers. He couldn’t do his own work 
else!” He shut up the door of the cabinet with a slam which 
seemed to give point to the last words. 

John Lawrence walked away, after a friendly farewell from 
his new acquaintance, who implored him earnestly to come 
again, and see the rest of the collection, assuring him that 
it was the greatest possible satisfaction to have a talk witha 
gentleman and an amateur of intelligence like himself. “Except 
those brats of boys who go field clubbing, I don’t believe there’s 
a soul in the town who knows an encrinite from a lobster!” 
he called after him pathetically. 

The Major, however, departed without making any very 
definite promise for the future. The fate of old Godby lay 
heavy upon his soul! Poor old Godby! who had ruined 
his career; neglected his practice; thrown over his prospects ; 
sacrificed nealth, fortune, everything. And for what? For 
an obscure corner in a third-rate local museum, already 
groaning under the undesired weight of similar donations. It 
was not an enticing vista, truly ! 

The encouragement to research—even when it did not take 
the more outrageous form of requiring endowment—began to 
wear to him rather the aspect of the sort of encouragement 
we extend to those assiduous collectors, the spiders, who 
accumulate their wares in the corners of our houses. The 
instinct must indeed be strong to survive the ordeal ! 


CHAPTER IV. 


And so the summer passed on and faded and died. And the 
autumn too scattered abroad its treasures, and squandered them 
upon all sorts of uninteresting, ungrateful places, and now it 
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too began to fade, and the poor Major’s span of leave was 
growing smaller and smaller, till it was hardly a hand’s-breadth 
wide. His reluctance to go only seemed to increase as the 
time went on, and his dependence upon his friends at Mordaunt 
to grow greater. Lady Mordaunt’s friendly scoldings and bright 
tart sayings never lost their stimulating effect. He used to 
compare her in his own mind to a handful of sea-thyme, or to 
the tufts of yellow furze which hung like decorations over the 
breasts of his own cliffs, prickly but salutary. As for Elly 
she had long since won for herself a permanent place in our 
affectionate warrior’s heart. 

That small personage’s life at Mordaunt was certainly a dull 
one, and would have been very much duller but for his own 
friendly ministrations. Her grandmother provided everything 
necessary for her advantage, from brown holland frocks to 
schoolroom puddings, but it was not to be expected that she 
could invent new and amusing methods of passing the time, 
or make herself twelve years of age again for her grand- 
daughter’s benefit. It was a neighbourhood, too, all but devoid 
of any possibilities of neighbourliness. There were no young 
people within a dozen miles. One old couple—Sir Dolby 
and Lady de Hautonville—lived in great state, and extreme 
gloom, in a dreary old manor in the depths of a wood. Another 
old lady—Mrs. Trotter Tomlinson—childless, and three parts 
deaf, lived six miles away in the opposite direction. These, with 
Mrs. Cathers and her boy, made up the whole range and 
gamut of social opportunities. 

It was owing perhaps to this scarcity of playmates that as 
much intercourse was kept up with the last named as was the 
case. Usually it was Algernon who came over to Mordaunt, 
when Elly used to be allowed to don her grey skirt and sally 
out, and the two children would career about the park under 
the safe-conduct of the yellow belted groom. 

John Lawrence—who had never got over the antipathy with 
which the fortunate heir of Cathers’ Blankets had impressed him 
—was curious as to what impression Elly had conceived of the 
boy. To his perception the two were so absolutely antipodal, 
that it seemed inevitable that the dissimilarity should express 
itself in the form of a mutual antipathy. Apparently, however, 
this was not so. What young Cathers’ sentiments upon the 
subject were nobody took the trouble to ascertain, but Elly 
certainly seemed to like his coming. It rather scandalized 
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her larger friend that it should be so, and seemed even to him 
to show a certain want of discrimination, not realizing in his 
wisdom the need which young tongues have to chatter with 
young tongues, and young legs to match themselves with 
others of the same length, let the owners of those legs and 
tongues be who or what they may. 

When not upon his dignity, Algernon Cathers, too, was a bright, 
clever boy, and an amusing companion, with a store of mis- 
cellaneous information picked up from the successive governesses 
and tutors at high salaries with whom he had been provided. 
He could play the piano, and sing; he could draw sketches 
with much rapidity of execution, if less striking correctness ; 
accomplishments which poor Elly, whose education had from 
various causes not been entirely a success, was conscious of 
being conspicuously absent in her own person. 

This kept their intercourse upon a proper level, and hindered 
any feeling of superiority from arising upon her part. That he 
was no hero in the matter of physical courage she very early 
discovered, but either she condoned the matter, or ignored it, 
save when some very flagrant case called summarily for notice. 
She knew that he was delicate ; that his lungs were weak, that 
he had bad colds in the winter, and no doubt all this threw 
a certain pitying gloss over his short-comings. He had the 
wit, too, to assume in their intercourse a general air of intel- 
lectual superiority, of a ripened acquaintanceship with life and 
things in general, to which she submitted, as children and young 
people, who are independent to the verge of insubordination 
with their elders, do often submit where no possible reason 
or obligation calls for their doing anything of the sort. 

As a rule these meetings took place at Mordaunt, but now 
and then Elly was allowed to go over to Redcombe, so the 
Cathers’ place was called, and spend the afternoon there with 
Algernon, and eat as many of the piles of strawberries and 
cream and hot cakes got ready for her by Mrs, Cathers as 
she could conveniently achieve. 

It was a pretty place, with a good deal of wood about it. 
The house, too,—by an anomaly commoner perhaps than 
would readily be admitted—was a dozen times less preten- 
tious, and a dozen times more solidly estimable as a domicile 
than Mordaunt. It was of dark red brick, with the jambs 
and mouldings of greyish stone. It had been bought by this 
boy’s grandfather, and been placed by him in the hands 
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of a very eminent firm of decorators, who had proceeded to 
carry out their own ideas with that scrupulous exactitude 
which, even in that comparatively darkened epoch, seemed to 
lift the pattern of chair legs, and the due proportioning of 
carpets to bare floors, quite into the region of the higher morals, 
Old Mr. Cathers had never proposed to inhabit it himself, and 
his son had not lived to do so. When he died, it was still in 
the hands of the decorators, and it was not until a year after. 
wards that Mrs. Cathers and her boy took up their abode in it. 

That good lady’s presence had not done much to modify 
its aspect, or to impress her own personality upon it. She had 
sprinkled a few antimacassars and worsted-work stools about; 
had hung acrayon drawing of herself, and a blue china medallion 
of her son upon one of the panelled walls of the dining- 
room, also a coloured photograph of her husband’s tomb in 
the drawing-room. There were a few other decorative efforts 
in the same direction, but they did not amount to much, 
She lived in her own house—Algernon’s, she never forgot that 
it was Algernon’s—more as a visitor than an inmate, and never 
allowed herself to take any liberties with it. She did not in 
her secret soul like it. Its gloom oppressed her. The dark 
oak ; the serious-looking pictures: the dim hangings ; the self- 
contained sober carpets ; the immense cost of everything, even 
to the snuff-boxes on the table, or the Dresden shepherds and 
shepherdess which ogled one another across the mantelpiece— 
it all alarmed and made her uncomfortable. Housemaids were 
so careless, and it was dreadful to think of the loss which 
Algernon might at any moment suffer if one of them was to 
let any of those things slip through her fingers. Had she had 
her own choice, she would have preferred to live where house- 
keeping was a less terribly recondite matter, and where there 
were more abundant opportunities for neighbourliness. It was 
incumbent, however, that Algernon should be brought up as a 
country gentleman, and as his health would not admit of his 
being sent to a public school, it was the more indispensable that 
no jot or tittle of the orthodox programme should in any other 
respect be omitted. She stifled her yawns, therefore, poor lady, 
as she could, and sat in her best clothes all through the long 
weary afternoons, while the wood-pigeons cooed melodiously 
outside, and the sun slanted in broad sleepy bands over the 
grass and river, waiting, waiting, waiting for the visitors who 
never, never came. 
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Under these circumstances it may be imagined whether she 
welcomed Elly Mordaunt! That energetic young lady, whose 
acquaintance with the fine arts was distinctly limited, con- 
cerned herself little with the house or its contents, but the river, 
and its boats, and the horses in the stable won her heart’s 
best admiration, and instinctively, perhaps, prompted a keener 
sense of their owner’s merits. At first, it is true, these pos- 
sessions proved in some respect a source of discord rather than 
otherwise. The beautiful Algernon, whose training had not 
been in the best of schools, was inclined to show off his pos- 
sessions in rather undesirable fashion—hectoring the servants, 
bullying dogs and horses, and generally exhibiting himself as 
unmistakably master. He was very quick, though, and had 
a knack of picking up the tone of those he was with, and when 
Lady Eleanor Mordaunt had once or twice informed him, in 
good round unmistakable English, that only cads and cowards 
did that sort of thing, he quickly changed his note, and 
affected rather a nonchalant and airy tone about his possessions. 
Her piano playing might be defective, but he was not long 
in acquiring a wholesome awe and even alarm of his playmate’s 
moral judgments. 

They disagreed about everything conceivable, yet they 
remained fairly good friends all the while. Elly, for instance, 
was fond of quoting Major Lawrence’s opinion about this, 
that, and the other; dilating upon what he had done or told 
her; upon what he and she were going next to do together ; 
whereas Algernon Cathers-—who fled like a little dog whose 
tail had been trodden on when he discerned so much as a 
shadow of that formidable personage—took upon himself at a 
safe distance to turn up his classical nose at the Major's pre- 
tentions. What was he, he should like to know? A common 
Major—not even in the Guards, or the cavalry, or any 
gentlemanly regiment, but commanding nasty dirty blacks 
in India ; living, too, in a little tumble-down hovel in which 
he wouldn’t put one of his game-keepers! He wondered at her 
for having anything to say to such a person. 

Whereat Elly, who invariably blazed up like a little fire-brand 
in defence of her friends, would fly into a towering passion. 
Of course he was in the army, and if he preferred blacks to 
whites, why shouldn’t he? Probably they were much xicer / 
Every man who was worth anything was in the army, or had 
some profession. She would have had one if she had been a 
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man, indeed she was not at all sure that she wouldn’t as it was, 
only she supposed she wouldn’t be let go to sea, which was what 
she would have liked best. What profession did he, Algernon, 
mean to have? Did he mean to be a painter, or a sculptor, or 
a musician? she didn’t say because he couldn't be a soldier or 
a sailor, but that was her private opinion. Whereupon the 
beautiful Algernon would disdainfully disclaim the smallest 
intention of being anything of the sort. “Gentlemen employed 
painters and musicians, they didn’t become them themselves,” 
he declared with an emphasis worthy of Lord Chesterfield. 

One day she told him that if he could find nothing else to do 
he had better go into Parliament. She had been reading the 
newspapers, and it was clearly the best thing to do for any one 
who did not like work. “You have nothing to do but to sit on 
a bench all night with your hat on, listening to speeches, 
—I suppose even you could do ¢hat?” she added loftily. 

To which Algernon replied complacently, that very possibly 
he might go into Parliament, but if so, he would certainly 
sit in the House of Lords; and upon being indignantly told that 
that was impossible, since only peers sat there: Very well, he 
knew that perfectly, he said, and he was going to be a peer. 
Any fellow who had money enough could be made a peer if 
he chose ; the Government were only too thankful ; they were 
always looking for people of that kind! which showed that he 
too had studied his politics to some purpose. 

And while all this was going on, and John Lawrence’s leave 
was hour by hour growing shorter, Mrs. Cathers sat with her 
hands in her new satin lap, nodding her head with sleepy 
satisfaction, and dreaming beautiful dreams of the future. She 
did not, however, speak of these dreams, when she went to 
visit Lady Mordaunt, partly from an awe which she never 
quite got over, partly from an instinct that it might be unwise 
todoso. In this she was probably right ; indeed it is safe to 
say that had her familiarity been greater, or her motherly 
discretion less, many things “still hanging in the stars” might 
have been very different. 


CHAPTER V. 


The last few grains in the hour-glass, we know, are pfo 
verbially swift in escaping, and the last two months of the 
Major’s stay in England fled down the slope of Time, and were 
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lost with a celerity which seemed to him nothing short of 
diabolic. It had come now to the last week, the last day, 
actually to the very last evening. He and Elly had been 
together nearly all day, and he was solemnly pledged to dine at 
Mordaunt. It was wild, gusty, wintry weather, but they had 
none the less taken their last sail together in the “ Arethusa,” 
disembarking from which, they had walked along the cliffs to 
Mordaunt, leaving the boat to be taken home by Phil Judd, 
who, now that the Major was actually leaving, was inclined to 
think that there might on the whole be a worse master than 
even a besotted naturalist. 

Elly had been in the utmost state of depression all the 
afternoon. Towards evening, however, her spirits suddenly 
took an upward turn, or she chose to exhibit her grief by a wild 
uproariousness, of which she had only rarely before exhibited 
specimens. 

“Children are ‘kittle cattle,’ as you once said,” Lady 
Mordaunt observed, looking after her as she went careering out 
of the room to prepare for the dinner, which on this special 
occasion she was to share with them. “That child will be 
sobbing her eyes out to-morrow, and flying at me like a little 
spitfire, if I so much as look at her.” 

“I hope not,” he answered, smiling. 

“Oh yes she will. I know her so well now. It is when she 
is unhappy that she is invariably naughtiest. She finds it a 
good receipt, I suppose, for drying her tears. Other people, 
for that matter, have tried the same expedient before her.” 

John Lawrence did not reply, but his face softened as he too 
looked towards the door. 

“Her coming to you has been a success, has it not ?” he said 
presently. 

“I suppose so, It has humanized her; or else you have.” 

“And for you?” 

“For me? Well it has given me something additional to 
care for, if that is what you mean. Whether that is a benefit or 
not remains to be seen!” 

“I shouldn’t have thought there could be any doubt about it,” 
he said, with more gravity than generally marked their dialogues, 

“Shouldn’t you? I should have thought you knew better. 
However it may be in an improved world, every fresh ounce 
of affection in this one means a fresh ton of care, and so you 
will certainly know by the time you come to my age.” 
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“My danger does not seem likely to lie in that direction” 
he replied rather drily. “If having no one to care for, or to 
care for one is all that is requisite for happiness, I seem 
likely to be the most successful old man of my period !” 

She looked at him with a sudden gentleness, which softened 
the vividness of her glance. “Poor old John!” she exclaimed, 
“You are as obstinate as a mule though!” she added energeti- 
cally. “Obstinate as regards your own interests, which js 
the worst and most perverted form of the complaint. If you 
would have let me get down Maida Rich, and shown yourself 
decently civil, you might have snapped your fingers at those 
wretched people in India. Maida Rich is one of the best girls 
I know, and would have jumped at you, if you would have 
held out a finger.” 

“Miss Rich is too good, or you are in her ill-used name, 
I shall be a pensioner if I live long enough ; but I had just as 
soon not begin by being a wife’s.” 

“Bosh! stuff! I wonder you’re not ashamed of giving utter- 
ance to such rubbish. I have no patience with that sort of 
talk—like a woman who tells you that she prefers poverty to 
wealth in the abstract—prefers wet omnibuses, and dyed bonnet- 
strings !—Either she is a humbug, or she doesn’t know what she 
is talking about! And as for you—what better luck do you 
suppose can befall an unfortunate girl with money than to marry 
an honest man? They are not to be found, believe me, upon 
every bush!” 

He shook his head. Before there was time, however, fora 
rejoinder, if he had intended to make one, Elly had come back, 
and the conversation was suspended. 

Two hours later they were sitting round the fire in Lady 
Mordaunt’s little sitting-room. The wind had been rising 
steadily, and was now howling outside in great intermittent 
rushes; sweeping along the gusty corridor; assaulting the 
defenceless plaster statues in the garden, and knocking a loose 
branch of clematis with quick imperative taps against the 
window, as if then and there demanding entrance. 

Lady Mordaunt drew her shawl around her with a shiver. 
“This time three days, you will be upon that horrible sea, will 
you not?” she said. 

“Yes, we sail at five on Friday.” 

“Oh, how I wish it was me! How I wish, how I wish it was 
me, me, me!” Elly exclaimed in a sort of chant, tossing het 
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arms back behind her head and shaking out her brown mane 
over her eyes. 

“Thank you, my dear,” said her grandmother. 

“Oh, it isn’t that I want to get away from you, grandmamma! 
But to be on board a ship—a big ship full of sailors and people, 
and to see the waves roaring and tearing past you, like a pack 
of hounds after something they want to catch, and to know that 
you have the whole world in front of you! The real, big 
world, not just a few fields or a town, or a place like this, but 
the world itself: the water first, and then the new land!” 

“And to be lying all the time horribly sick in your berth, 
and wishing to goodness you were back again in the school- 
room learning about the Feudal system,” Lady Mordaunt 
suggested. 

“Oh, but one wouldn’t be sick,” Elly said indignantly ; “7 
shouldn’t, at least. I’ve never been sick once all the times and 
times we’ve been out boating ; at least, yes, I was once, but then 
that was in a cave. We shouldn’t be going into any caves, you 
know, on our way to India. Besides, ¥ohn isn’t sick!” she 
added by way of a crowning argument. 

“Since when have you taken to calling that big man John, I 
should like to know, young lady?” her grandmother enquired, 
waiving for the moment the question of sea-sickness. 

Elly blushed a little. “I always call him John,” she said 
defiantly ; “at least generally. There isn’t any harm in my 
doing so either, is there—John?” she added, with a glance at 
her grandmother out of the corners of her eyes, and a mutinous 
curve of her upper lip. 

“I fail myself certainly to see the heinousness of it,” he said 
witha laugh. “But then, you know, those two little shrimps, my 
sisters, call me so, or as near the name as they can get. So 
that I have got over the insult of it, if it is one.” 

Elly only tossed back her head, her mouth retained its 
mutinous curves, her grey eyes gleaming rather suspiciously as 
they caught and reflected the fire-light. 

There was not much more talk. At half-past ten the Major 
got up, pausing with his elbow resting against the velvet of the 
mantelpiece, his eyes glancing regretfully round at the little 
interior which had so often befriended his loneliness. Lady 
Mordaunt sat still in her arm-chair, her face set in its most 
regretful curves, a regret not without a spice of irritation. 

“Go, go! get along with youdo!” she said at last, as her eyes 
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caught his. ‘“ Why on earth do you linger about your going? If 
one zs to have a tooth out, the sooner it goes the better. If 
only I had been consulted about the making of the world! 
Afternoon callers, bad teeth, good-byes, bores of all sorts 
should have been nipped in the making, and never allowed to 
exist to plague us. 

Elly meanwhile had darted away to look out of the window, 
She was still apparently in the wildest spirits, jumping from one 
foot to the other, and energetically humming a tune, a thing 
without much melody, her musical capabilities being of the 
smallest. 

“Come and say good-bye to your friend, miss, since it must 
be so,” her grandmother said, getting up with an effort from her 
chair, John holding out his hand to aid her, which she retained 
in her own until they reached the door. 

Elly followed them into the hall, or rather vestibule, which was 
shut in by double doors. Crockett came forward to help the 
Major on with his coat ; then flung open the two doors, letting 
in a rush of wild moisture-laden air which seemed ina minute 
to fill the whole house. Lady Mordaunt shivered, and turned 
to retreat, but Elly, profiting by the occasion, dashed into the 
open air and stood there laughing, while the wind blew up 
the masses of her hair into a dense brown bush above her head. 

“Come back, come back, you troublesome child!” said her 
grandmother. “Send her in, John.” 

Instead of obeying, Elly, however, only shook her hair into still 
wilder confusion, and darted away down the avenue, her laugh 
ringing back upon the air as she ran. 

John followed, wondering as he did so whether he was 
in for another chase, like the one they had once before had 
over the same ground ; a more troublesome one, seeing that 
the night was absolutely pitch dark. This time the fugitive did 
not get very far. When he came up to her she had sat down 
upon a fallen log, and when he spoke to her, though she 
answered in her most jaunty tones, her voice told that she was, 
if not crying, at any rate upon the verge of tears. 

“Go back, Elly dear,” he said hastily. “It is not a fit night 
for you to be out, with nothing extra on either. You will 
catch cold.” 

“JT don’t care whether I do or not. It’s quite time I did have 
a cold! I’m tired of being always well. It will be something 
to do!” 
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“You will vex your grandmother then, and you will vex me.” 

“J don’t care!—I mean about vexing ‘you. Why should I? 
You don’t mind vexing me. I don’t like you.” 

“You told me so once before, I remember.” 

“] didn’t mean it then, but I do mean it now. No, that isn’t 
true,” she added, honesty coming to the rescue. “ Perhaps I did 
mean it then, but I don’t now. I only hate you for going away. 
Why will you go?” 

“You know very well that I cannot help it. I hate it probably 
rather more than you do, but I have no choice.” 

Elly made a grimace, half-hidden in the darkness. “ Every- 
body one wants to keep, goes, and only the people one don’t care 
about, stay,” she said, summing up her experience of life in a 
tone of gloom. “And I think it is very, very horrid!” Her 
breath came quick, it was evidently as much as she could do to 
keep from sobbing. 

John Lawrence was unable to resist the impulse ; he drew her 
towards him, and kissed her tear-stained cheek. 

“You won't forget me, little Elly, will you?” he asked. 

She pushed him away with a gesture of indignation. It was 
the doubt that angered her, but he thought it was the kiss, and 
reproached himself accordingly. 

“When will you be back?” she enquired eagerly. 

“In seven years, I suppose. Hardly sooner.” 

“Seven years!” She made a rapid calculation. “Seven 
years ! why I shall be—what ?—nineteen then!” she exclaimed 
with a sort of awe. 

“An elderly person, in fact.” 

“Yes. Oh, do try and come back sooner, please ; please 
try,” she cried, plucking at his sleeve, and holding it in her 
eagerness, “Only think—seven years! What is one to do with 
seven years? It is a lifetime!” 

“You have plenty of things to do. You have to grow up; to 
grow wise ; to take great care of your grandmother ; to learn 
many things you don’t know now. The time will not be at all 
too long, I assure you.” 

Elly made another grimace. “It is dreadful!” she exclaimed 
despairingly. “It is like looking into a great big room, and 
seeing only bare walls. There is nothing—nothing—left I care 
for. Grandmamma is very kind, but of course she’s different, 
and I don’t see anything of Mordaunt now, except just for a 
bit in the holidays ; besides, he’s only a little boy ; and I don’t 
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care for any of my cousins—not a bit, I’d just as soon not have 
them ; so that there’s absolutely no one left except Algernon 
Cathers, and I am not really so very fond of him.” 

“T should hope not indeed,” the Major exclaimed indignantly, 

“He is not bad; I mean I don’t mind him. But he is— 
well, he is different, you know.” 

John Lawrence did not immediately answer. The mention 
of that boy’s name had somehow spoilt the pleasant pain of 
this parting with his little playfellow. It was ridiculous, but so 
it was. The contrast of their two images had something for 
him insufferable. It even crossed his mind that he would speak 
to Lady Mordaunt about it. He was certainly not a proper 
companion for her. 

They were walking back now to the house and had nearly 
reached the porch, where that lady’s figure was visible against 
the glow of light behind. Just as they were coming within 
radius of the latter, Elly made a snatch at his hand, not at all 
in caressing fashion, held it vehemently in her own for a 
moment, then pushed it away, and darted like a greyhound 
past her grandmother into the house. 

Lady Mordaunt lingered for a few minutes longer, despite 
the wildness of the wind which swept around her and nearly 
extinguished the lamp which hung in the porch. 

“Go in,” he said hastily. “Don’t stay. Dear, kind, best of 
friends, thank you a thousand times, and good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, John. God bless you, dear!” she said, and 
turned away. 

It was not quite his last greeting, however. He was turning 
the corner of the wing, when a small barred window, nearly 
on a level with the ground, was suddenly pushed open, and a 
head covered with a tangle of brown hair appeared between 
the bars. “Good-bye, John! Don’t stay long!” Elly’s not 
very melodious voice chanted. This was followed by something 
which began as a laugh but ended as a sob, in the middle 
of which the window was suddenly and violently banged down 
again, and the head disappeared. 

And it was with this brilliant refrain sounding loudest, and 
clinging closest to his memory, that John Lawrence finally 
departed. 

(To be continued). 
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are content to dispense with thrilling incident and to enjoy the quiet 
chat of two highly accomplished brothers, this book will afford some 
pleasant reading. The “Grand Tour” of the Continent was no trivial 
undertaking a hundred years ago, and a large part of Mr. Twining’s 
pages are taken up with characteristic descriptions of scenes and places 
Which are familiar to many of us in a very different guise. The travellers 
enjoyed, moreover, exceptional opportunities of seeing something of 
the society of the countries visited, and amongst other experiences the 
impression made on the staid Englishman by the new-fangled waltz is 
very amusing. While Mr. Richard Twining is describing his intercourse 
with Heyne and the Brunswick Princes, bis son Thomas narrates 
his reception by the Great Mogul at Delhi, and his adventures in 
India, In short, this book may be described as the genial gossip 
of scholars and gentlemen. 

INDUSTRIAL IRELAND. By Ropert Dennis. (1 vol. 6s. 
Murray.) To read a book on Ireland at the present day which is 
absolutely free from Party Politics, above all, which furnishes an unwonted 
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prospect of possible prosperity and of reasonable hope, is indeed 4 
gratifying recreation. Such a book is Mr. Dennis’s. He has been taken 
severely to task in certain quarters, for quoting on his title-page Mr, 
Bright’s words : “ The greatest cause of Ireland’s calamities is that Ireland 
is idle. Ireland is idle, therefore she starves. Ireland starves, therefore 
she rebels ;” but in truth it would be difficult to find a motto more tre 
to the facts or better suited to Mr. Dennis’s work. If proof were 
needed that his views are not over-sanguine, the success of individual 
efforts to impart instruction, encouragement and thrift to the Irish would 
amply afford it. Read the account of the Baltimore fisheries (p. 53), 
of the woollen manufactures (p. 100), and ‘above all, Chapter XIII, 
describing the admirable work of Mrs. Hart and Mr. E. Ponsonby. 

THE GREEN HILLS BY THE SEA. By Hucu Cotemay 
Davipson. (3 vols. Hurst & Blackett.) This, as the title-page 
tells us, is a Manx story. There is not more than one allusion apiece 
to three-legged men and tailless cats, but the Isle of Man possesses 
other characteristics, sufficient in number to form a very charming 
background to a very pleasant novel. All the incidents are not pleasant 
in themselves. There are, for instance, two shipwrecks, an insolvent 
bank, a body found drowned which necessitates a trial for murder, 
and an innocent but wilful little boy shot dead by a sentry ; but in 
each case the silver lining of the cloud is made much more apparent 
to the reader than the less agreeable side. The story is one of the 
course of true love, which runs over an unusually rough path, on which 
one of the principals is intercepted by a marriage for pity's sake witha 
persuasive widow on her death-bed. The widow recovers at once, and 
trouble begins, but in the end she recovers her first husband, and all 
comes right for the lovers. 


TILL MY WEDDING DAY. By a French Lady. (2 vols. Hurst 
& Blackett.) This is a story of “three little maids from school”; 
their names are Claire Delmargues, Anidas de Kervallon, and Nohémie 
d’Effée ; their school is in western France—not in Savoy—and their 
chief occupation is to fit themselves for matrimony. What more 
natural than that Claire should love the man who loves Nohémie, 
Nohémie be engaged to the man who loves Anidas, Anidas to the man 
who loves Claire? Of course a labyrinth of complications ensues, 
which is only penetrated in the last chapter; the issue hangs upon 
the heroine’s answer to the momentous question: “Can a woman love 
twice?” which she finally satisfies herself that she can. The main 
incidents are rather forced, but the narrative is brisk and lively, and 
the book is written in good English. 


SOCIETY IN THE ELIZABETHAN AGE. By Husert Hath 
1 vol. ros. 6d. Swan Sonnenschein.) This is a book which might 
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have been made very interesting; but Mr. Hall has contented himself 
with presenting too much in their raw state a mass of materials which he 
ought to have worked up into a graphic and readable picture of the 
times. When we looked at the quaint illustrations and the attractive 
table of contents, wherein such various types as Landlord, Burgess, 
Merchant, Host, Churchman, Courtier, etc., each claimed a chapter, we 
expected a genuine treat. But incidents in the lives of individuals, 
none of them very entertaining, and the barest outline of facts narrated 
in a dry unimpressive style, fill the first half of the book ; statistical 
appendices and index the rest. We fear it is not complete enough 
to be a work of reference, nor sufficiently light reading to be popular. 


PARLEYING WITH CERTAIN PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE 
IN THEIR DAY. By Rosert Browninc. (1 vol. os. Smith & 
Elder.) A book, every line of which requires careful study, defies 
criticism or description in these brief notices. We are greater admirers 
of Mr. Browning’s thought than of his rhyme, and confess to impatience 
at the difficulty of tracing his meaning through the knots in which he 
shackles it. Surely the essence of poetry is simplicity! For a fine 
passage, less complicated than usual, see the description of sunrise on 
p- 44; but even here the reader must swallow “boundingly” as a 
hors @euvre to begin with. The volume will be very popular with 
“Browningites ;” there is nothing in it to disappoint them, nor 
anything to cause the outside public to join their ranks. It should 
be stated that the “ people of importance in their day” are not, to say 
the least of it, generally accepted as such. 


STUDIES IN RELIGIOUS HISTORY. By Ernest Renan. 
(tvol. 6s. Bentley.) This is a very satisfactory translation of Monsieur 
Renan’s latest studies in religious history, straightforward and correct. 
If it is rather ponderous, this is only to be expected, for the exquisite 
style of the original cannot be rendered into English, and the essays 
must in a foreign garb lose much of their charm, which consists in the 
knowledge discreetly veiled by graceful fancy. The subjects of the 
essays are, however, sufficiently interesting to make it worth while to 
read the translation. They include two short papers on the pagan 
religion, a careful analysis of Buddhism, and a number of studies on the 
remarkable religious movement of the 13th century. The account of 
St. Francis of Assisi is very charming, and the essay on Port Royal is 
particularly interesting. ‘The volume closes with the brilliant address 
on Spinoza delivered at the Hague in 1877, on the two-hundredth 
anniversary of his death. 


FASHIONABLE PHILOSOPHY AND OTHER SKETCHES. 
By Laurence OurpHant. (1 vol. 1s. Blackwood.) This little 
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volume consists of four sketches, reprinted from magazines. The 
first is a skit on the desire of modern society for a new religion, 
and is a brilliant piece of writing. It takes the form of a conversation 
at an afternoon tea-party between a number of ladies and gentlemen, 
who “long for something more substantial than the theologies of 
the past.” The picture of the theosophist setting the company to 
listen for the sound of the tom-tom beaten by the Rishi in his cottage 
in the Himalayas, is extremely funny. But in the midst of the witty 
satire, a note of deeper meaning is struck in Rollestone’s explanation, 
why Christianity does not satisfy this aspiring company. The other 
sketches are, “The Brigand’s Bride,” a romantic episode amongst 
Calabrian Brigands, written with much spirit and pervading humour; 
“ The Sisters of Thibet,” an elaborate satire on Esoteric Buddhism which 
will be thoroughly appreciated by all who have been initiated into that 
dismal mystery, and “ Adolphus,” a whimsical burlesque on the culture 
of Affinities. 


VICTIMS. By Tueo Girt. (3 vols. Hurst & Blackett.) This 
book would probably have been shorter if the author had given more 
time to it. A tendency to sentences a page long, a plethora of epithets 
and such descriptions as that of the hero’s muscles, which “ showed like 
a lion’s through his white boating-flannels,” are the result of haste or 
heedlessness. As it is, the story is fairly interesting, though we confess 
to having read with unimpaired cheerfulness the account of the heroine's 
disastrous experiences, her marriage in Guernsey with her lover one 
day, and her enforced marriage in Paris with her parents’ choice a few 
days later, the fate of her husband and her own inevitable end. 

The scene shifts between Brittany, of which there are many 
enthusiastic descriptions, and the home of an excellent if vulgar Jewish 
family in Kensington, where the heroine comes to stay and meets her 
fate. ‘Though neither very refined nor remarkable, the book is throughout 
bright and wholesome, with some attempt at careful character-drawing. 


COURT AND PRIVATE LIFE IN THE TIME OF QUEEN 
CHARLOTTE. (2 vols. 32s. Bentley.) Amidst much that is trivial 
and purely personal, this book contains a great deal of interesting 
information concerning the inner life of the Court of George IIL 
When Princess Charlotte Sophia came over to England to marry the 
King, there came in her suite Frederick Albert, whose daughter Charlotte 
—married in 1783 to Mr. Pappendiek, a “‘ page of presence” at the Court 
—is the narrator of these reminiscences. Very touching are some of the 
incidents of the poor King’s madness, and many are the personal traits 
and anecdotes recorded in these pages of such men and women as Miss 
Burney, Dr. Johnson, Sir J. Reynolds, Sir T. Lawrence, Mrs. Thrale, 
Mrs. Siddons, Zoffany, and many others. The second volume is 
decidedly the best. 





